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PREFACE 


* This book is a reprint of an article recently 
contributed to the Benares Hindu University Magazine 
(New Series, Vol, XXXV, Nos. 1 and 2). I owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Editor. I am also grateful to 
the Authors whom I have quoted and the Publishers 
whose publications I have used. 

It is the second volume of the Series, I intend to 
place before the English-knowing public, on the philoso- 
phical thought expounded in the hitherto neglected 
but valuable Sanskrit work, Yogavasistha. The first, 
Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy, appeared in 1932, 
and was highly appreciated by Orientalists all over 
the world. The forthcoming volumes are Yogavasistha 
and the Ancient Thought, Yogavasistha and the Sufi 
Thought, and A Critical Apvreciation of the Philosophy of 
Yogavasistha. The last is ready for publication and the 
other two are in preparation. 

A perusal of this little work will, I think, convince 
the reader that it is wrong to believe that the East 
and the West, or the Past and the Present differ funda- 
mentally in their outlook on Life and the World. The 
superstition has to be cast aside before we can hope to 
build a Common World Culture which is the «i«rying 
need of the time. The compiler of this booklet will 
feel greatly compensated for his labour if some of its 
readers will get rid of the prevalent idea 

“Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet”. 

Benares Hindu University, 

August 24, 1934. 


B. L. ATREYA: 
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Yogavasistha and Modern Thought. 

OR 

Agreement of the East and the West on 
Fundamental Problems. 

“Modern scientific theories are largely a reversion to 
the ancient teachings : with the added force of experimental 
evidence and a greater knowledge of detail” (Kingsland ; 
Rational Mysticism p. 56). 

“An examination of the Indian Vedantic Doctrine 
shows that it is, in important aspects, in conformity with 
the most advanced scientific and philosophic thought of 
the West and where it is not so, it is the science which will 
go to Vedanta and not the reverse” (WoodrofEe: The World 
as Power — Reality, p. 6). 


In the Preface to the Lectures on Yogavasistha and 
Its PA*7o5Pp% (published in 1932) I wrote : “Its doctrines 
are being echoed in the contemporary scientific and 
philosophic thought of the West. Passages after passages 
can be quoted from modern and contemporary writers 
which would appear to be rather translation of the verses 
from Yogavasistha”. In the second series of Lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Eashi Tattva Sabha 
on “Yogavasistha and Modem Thought” I had the 
privilege of justifying my statement. As these lectures 
have not unfortunately been published yet, and as I have 
been- receiving a number of letters from the Western and 
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Indian readers of my Lectures urging me to publish the 
Second Series of the Lectures as soon as possible, I 
reproduce here some of the notes on which the lectures 
were based. I have translated, as faithfully as I can 
within the limitations imposed by sense and idiom, some 
lines and verses from Yogavasistha, arranging them 
according to my own choice, and have quoted below them 
passages from modem and recent works embodying ideas 
which are remarkably similar to those of Yogavasistha. I 
am extremely grateful to the writers from whom I have 
qup.ted and to the publishers concerned. Under every 
quotation I have mentioned the name of the author 
and the work from which the passage is selected. I 
have mentioned also the number of the Prakarana, the 
Adhyaya, and the Sloka of Yogavasistha within brackets 
at the end of the translation. The edition used by me 
is that of the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. ^ • 

I THE Existence of Pain and Suffering in the 
World of our Experience. - , 

Yogavasistha : — _ 

Just as all flames of fire end in smoke, all hopes of 
happiness end in pain and gloom (IV. 59. 6-7). Being has 
non-b^ing at its head ; beauty has ugliness ; and pleasures 
have pains. On which shall I depend ? (V. 9. 41). The 
objects of enjoyment are as harmful as poison ; the fair 
sex infatuates ; indulgence in tastes brings about taste- 
lessness. Damned is he who rolls in the midst of them. 
(VIb. 93. 39). All prosperity is misery ; all happiness 
britigs about suffering; life is but for death. How deep 
isPUr dbliision ? (VIb. 93. 73). The enjoyments of sense- 
bbje6ts are like the hoods of poisonous snakes; they, bite 
the moment they are touched. They are. ovef when 
they ate experienced (VIb. 93. 75). The glory and beauty 
jOf.i youth is; as unstable and evanescent , as the sha^ 
iof i a tiHnWr cloud; sense objects aire pleasant only at the 
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first' contact. Then they become painful and continue to 
be so. (Vlb. 93. 84). The world is regarded by the wise 
as ^ full of pain and suffering. How can one 
.happy as long as one is merged in the world ? (V. 9. 52). 

Death is as certain here as falling of a ripe fruit (Via. 
78. 3), Life flows as quickly as water from the palm of 
the hand < Via. 78. 4). Life is as substanceless and hollow 
.as an illusory appearance (Via. 78. 6). Happy days pass 
ayray as swiftly as arrows from a bow (Via. 78. 6). 
Bodies are as ephemeral as bubbles on water in rainy 
season (Via. 78. 7). The entire world is infested with 
imperfection ; all affections bind to the world ; enjoyments 
:^re great diseases of the world ; and all desires are false 
hopes like the will-o’-the-wisp (I. 26. 10). Entrapped in the 
net of false hopes all men are lost in the forest of life like 
the deer running about in search of the musk (I. 26. 41). 
Is, there any point of view which is free from error ? Is 
there apy direction from which cries of suffering are not 
heard ? Is there any creature which is not ephemeral ? 
Is there any activity which is free from deception ? 
.(L’27.31).' .. 
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Modern Thotight : — 

“Everything in life shows that earthly happiness is 

destined to be frustrated and recognised as illusion Life 

presents itself as a continuous deception in small things 
as in great.....The enchantment of distance shows us 
paradises which vanish like optical illusions when we 
have allowed ourselves to be mocked by them. Life with 
its hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, little, great and greater 
misfortunes, with its deluded hopes and its accidents 
destroying all our calculations, bears so distinctly the 
impression of something with which we must become . 
disgusted, that it is hard to conceive how one has been 
able to mistake this and allow oneself to be persuaded 
that life is there in order to be thankfully enjoyed, and 
that man exists in order to be happy. Rather that 
continual illusion and disillusion, and also the nature of 
life throughout presents itself to us as intended and 
calculated to awaken that nothing at all is worth our 
striving, our efforts and struggles, that all good things are 
vanity, the world in all its ends bankrupt, and life a 
business that does not cover its expenses: so that our 

II ( ^iv^i^ ) 
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wills may turn away from it” (Schopenhauer ; The World 

<is Will and Idea, Translated by Haldane Kemf, Vol. III. 
p. 382 ff.). 

“If we consider only the actual state of humanity, 
it is clear that the pessimistic theory is still the only one 

that can be sustained It will suffice to take an average, 

normal human life, that of a man placed in ordinary 
circumstances and of ordinary understanding; and to 
consider it coolly. What does his existence consists in ? 
During one quarter of a century he works to acquire the 
•means of livelihood; for another quarter he' struggles 
amid perpetual anxieties to make these means of life give 
a sufficient return ; then he dies without knowing exactly 
Why he has lived at all....What pain and sorrows, what 
anxieties and disappointments during the short quarter 
century during which the man ‘enjoys’ his gains ; ephe- 
meral youth with its short-lived illusions; a life worn 
^own by preparation for living, hopes always disappointed 
and always renewed; a few flowers culled by the wayside 
of life and soon faded ; a few instanpes of repose, and 
then the weary march forward again. Personal anxieties, 
family worries, heavy and ceaseless work; vexations, 
disillusions and deceptions; such is the common lot of 
mortals. For those who have an ideal it is worsts?- some 
intozioations in the persuit of illusions and heart-breaking 
discovery of impotence to attain them. ...Even the concept 
of an ideally privileged humanity, highly evolved and 
happy, is weak in its foundations. The humanity will 
see its happy life poisoned by the idea of inevitable and 
approaching annihilation. The thought of death as the 
end of all would be unendurable to hypersensitive beings 
unprepared by daily trials for the renimciation of life 
itself ....At every turn and stage of life, in the midst of 
every joy, his (man’s) ear will hear the knell — ^“Brother, 
thou must die”” (Gustave Geley ; Item the Unconsdom 
to the Oonadotia, p. 294^295). 
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“That man is the product of causes which had 'D;0 

■prevision of the end they were achieving ; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and beliefs, are 
but the outcome of accidental collocation of atoms ; that 
no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling 
can preserve the individual life beyond the grave ; that 
all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius 
are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe 
-in ruins — all these things, if not quite beyond dispute, 
are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy which rejects 
them can hope to stand” (Russell : Mysticism and Logic, 
p.:47). 

“Apart from it (religious vision), human life is a flash 
of occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass of pain and 
misery, a bagatelle of transient experience” (Whitehead,: 
Science and the Modern World, p. 238). 

“As we see, it is simply the pleasure principle which 
-draws up the programme of life’s purpose.. ..yet its pro- 
gramme is in conflict with the whole world, with the 
macrocosm as with the microcosm. It simp ly cannot be 
put into execution, the whole constitution of things runs 
P(Minter to it ; one might say that the intention that man 
■iiliould be ‘happy’ is not included in the scheme of 
^creation’”. (Sigmund Freud: Civilisation and Its Ihs- 
icowtenfs, p.-KT). 

' ' “However ingeniously we might plan and organise 
our society and adjust human relationships, so long , as 
World is what it is, the best of us cannot escj^e 
Witrow and suffering....Even if by some stroke of good 
fortune we escape from the usual annoyances of Hfe, we 
.eailUQtiree ourselves from death. Our bodily organisii^ 
dns' ia it seeds of dissolution. Mortality seems to . h© 
native to our world” (Badhakrishnan: IdeaU^ Vxeie 
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of Lif^, p. 68). “The system of nature does not ^ympathipe 
with the bliss for which we sigh..;.Our boundless hopes 
' are sh^ittered to dust and our tenderest ideals mocked by 
the stern indifference of nature (Radhakrishnan; The 
Reign, of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 4^7). 

2. The Remedy of Suffering, 
Yogavasistha : — 

As the flames of fire do not burn a forest which haS 
been 'made wet by rain, so suffering does not touch the 
man who has got a right vision, who is wise, and whd 
"knows what ought to be known” (11. 11, 41.)^ 

Modern Thought : — 

“So long as the spiritual vision of harmony does not 
supplement the intellectual vision of discord, life will be 
one continuous shedding of tears for human suffering” 
(S. Radhakrishnan : The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, p. 428). ^ 

3. Freedom and Power of Man to overcome 

HIS Destiny. 

Yogavasistha : — 

“There is nothing like Destiny other than the effect 
of our previous efforts (II. 6. 4). Our previou^efforts 
are called our Destiny (II. 6. 35). Our achievements are 
deternained by our efforts. Our effort is therefore our 
destiny (II. 6. 2). Our previous and present efforts, in 
case they are in contrary directions, are like two rams 
fighting against each other. The more powerful of the 
two always overthrows the other (II, 6. 10). Whether 
they are the past or the present efforts, it is the stronger 
ones that determine our destiny. In either case, it is 
man’s own effort that determines his destiny by virtue 

uPWjpJsimvw: i 
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of its strength (II. 6. 18). Man determines his own 
destiny by his own thought. He can make those things 
also happen which were not destined to happen (V. 24. 28)* 
The ^ul of man is powerful enough. Only those things 
happen in this world which it creates by its own free 
effort, and not others (V. 24. 35-36). One should, therefore, 
overcome one’s unfavourable destiny (the effect of one’s 
past efforts) by greater effort in the present, gnawing his 
teeth (II. 5. 11). There is nothing in the world which 
cannot be achieved by men by right sort of efforts 
(III. 93. 8).’ 

Modern Thought : — 

“Destiny is simply the limitation imposed by an 
already exercised freedom of choice, or what is commonly 
called free will” (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, p. 353). 

“The past can never be cancelled though it may be 
utilised.—We have a good deal of the present constraint and 
previous necessity in human life. But necessity is not to 
be mistaken for destiny which we can neither defy nor 
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delude. Though the self is not free from the bonds of 
determination, it can subjugate the past to a certain e:^nt 
^d turn it, into a new course. Choice is the assertion of 
freedom over necessity by which it converts necessity to 
its own use and thus frees itself from it. “The human 
agent is free”— He is not the plaything of fate or drift- 
wood on the tide of uncontrolled events. He can actively 
mould the future instead of passively suffering the past; 
The past may become an opportunity or an obstacle." 
Everything depends on what we make it and not what it- 
makes of us” (S. Radhakrishnan : An Idealist View Of 

•Life p. mi 

: 4. Pre-requisites of the Vision op Reality.: , 

Yogavasistha : — ' 

As the saffron-water penetrates a piece of cloth only 
when it is pure white, so the statements of the seer settle 
down in the heart only when the mind is calm, when 
there are no desires for enjoyments, and when the impuri- 
ties of mind and senses are cast away (Via. 101 . 10-11) 

Truth is not known without reflection. Reflection?' 
leads to the knowledge of Reality which brings about peace 
to the self (II. 14. 52-53).^ 

Modern Thought : — 

“To realise the Supreme Spirit a certain purTBcation 
of mind is necessary” (Radhakrishnan : An Idealist View 
of Life, p. 334y. “Unless the mind is set free and casts 
away all desire and anxiety, all interest and regret it, can- 
not ente^the world of pure being and reveal it” {Ibid. 

p. xm 

^ *1 wd ?iT3 ftwn I ( ) 
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“Reflective knowledge is a preparation for this 
integral experience (Intuitive Knowledge)”. {Ibid. p. 147), 

“The sluggard and the self-indulgent can have no 
knowledge of Truth” (James Allen : Book of Meditations^ 

p. m). 

“Spiritual meditation is the pathway to Divinity. 
It is the mystic ladder which reaches from earth to heaven, 
from error to truth, from pain to peace... .Without its aid 
you cannot grow into the divine state, the divine likeness, 
the divine peace, and the fadeless glories and unpolluting 
joys of Truth will remain hidden from you” (J6td, p. 234) 
“It is a process of searching and uncompromising thought 
whldh allows nothing to remain but the simple and naked 
truth” {Ibid^ p, 41). 

5. INTUITION THE ONLY SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Yogavasistha : — 

As the ultimate source of all waters is Ocean, so the 
ultimate source of all proofs is Direct Apprehension alone. 
(11. 19. 16). The nature of the Self cannot be realised 
without direct experience of it (V. 64. 53). It is in In- 
tuition alone that It is experienced, always, wholly and in 
all Its aspects. (V. 73. 15). The Scriptures and the 
Teach4li- cannot show us God; It is the Self alone which 
seed Itself with its calm Mind. (Via. 118. 4).* 

Modern Thought:— 

“An absolute can only be given in an intuition” 
(Bergson : introduction to Metaphysics, p. 6). 
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Th& Visian of the Supreme One in our soul is a 
direct and immediate intuition, not based on any ratioci- 
nation or demonstration at all” (Tagore : Sadhana p. 36X 

“The deepest secrets of Nature, the great structural 
facts of the Universe are not matters of physics and 
chemistry, nor can they ever be demonstrated to the in- 
telleot like a proppsition of Euclid. They are living facta, 
fatefully connected with the life of each individual, by 
and for himself. They are matters to be experienced 
rather than demonstrated ; not by an intellectual appre- 
hension of truth merely, but by a living and vital contact 
*kherewith” (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, p. 64)* 
“What has been accepted of great philosophers has not 
been so much their method as some mystic vision of Truth, 
intuitively graped even though inadequately proved” 
{Ihid^ p. 139). 

“The deepest things of life are known only through 
intuitive apprehension” (Radhakrishnan : An Idealist 
View of Life, p. 142). “Philosophy is not so much a 
conceptual reconstruction as an exhibition of insights.... 
Philosophy as conceptual knowing is a preparation for 
intuitive insight, and an exposition of it when it arises.... 
The great truths of philosophy are not proved but seen. 
The philosophers convey to others visions by the machinery 
of logical proof” {Ihid, p. 152). 

“However “vague and vast and sentimental”, we 
cannot resist the inference that in personal intuition we 
have an insight into depths of truth unplumbed by 8 cien 4 »^' 
(Walter Grierson : Conclusions of Modern Science, 193). 

“The West is prepared increasingly to recognise the 
emftfflnce and validity of the faculty of intuition as a 
»UM>lementary mode of cognising reality. Of this faoplty, 
it may be said (1) that it is direct and immediate in its 
operations; the language which may appropriately be 
used to denote it is the language of immediate vision.... 
(2) It is its own authority and carries with it the guarantee 
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df its own authenticity. For those truths which we know 
intuitively no reasons can be deduced, simply because they 
afe not reached by the process of rea8oning....(3) Instead^ 
6f standing outside, intuition enters into its object and by 
sympathy becomes temporarily one with it....(4) Four- 
thly, the intuitional faculty is said to be a natural human 
attribute, as natural and universal as the sense of sight 
and hearing....(5) It is, finally, pre-eminently the faculty 
which assures us of the meaning and significance of 
things*. ..Nor is it only of meaning and significance that 
it assures us, but of a divine meaning and a personal 
si^ificance.*’ (C. E. M. Joad ; Counter Attack from the' 
East, p. 98-101). 

T 

“There are some to whom the sense of a divine 
presence irradiating the soul is one of the most obvious 
things of experience” (Eddington : The Nature of the 
Physical Worlds p. 322). 

6. Analogical Thinking. 

Yogavasistha : — 

1 A unique object or meaning (artha) cannot be made 
known without taking recourse to analogy (drishtanta), 
as without a lamp pots and furniture cannot be seen in the 
house in a dark night. (II. 18. 51). By analogy is meant' 
a simitar known example by the help of which one 
produces a knowledge of things that he knows in the mind 
of one who does not know them. (II. 18. 50)®. 

Modern Thought : — 

“All description involves giving an account of the 
thing described in terms of something else ; and if the 
thing in question is unique, such an account must necess*^ 
arily falsify it....Life being unique, we can speak of it 
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only in terms of metaphors. Nor should this necessarily 
cause disquietude, provided that we remember that 
metephors are not to be mistaken for literal truth. ^ M 
thinking must be by analogy ; it consists of translating one 
thing into terms of something else, and depends, as 
Aristotle pointed out, upon intuitive perception of sifflilaf ity 
in dissimilars. It is by no accident that all the great 
thinkers have been masters of metaphor.*^ (Joad: 
Meaning of Life, p. 31). 

7. Knowledge presupposes Unity of Sub^^jgt 
, AND Object. 

Yogavasistha : — ) 

There cannot be any relation possible between things 
absolutely different in nature; and there cannot be an, 
experience of one by another without there being a relation 
between the two. (III. 121. 37). Relation implies unity^ 
it cannot subsist between absolutely dissimilar things. 
(III. 121. 42). Had there been no identity between the 
subject and the object in their Consciousness-aspect, the . 
subject would have remained ignorant of the object, as^ a 
stone remains unconscious of the taste of a sugar-ca»e« 
(VIb. 38. 9)^ 

Modern Thought : 

“Relations are unmeaning except within an3 on tho 
basis of a substantial whole” (Bradley : Appearance and 
Reality, p. 142). < 

“A relation between A and B implies really a 
substantial foundation within them” (i6id, p. 22). 
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“ The multiple independent things supposed cannot he 
real in that shape, but all of them, if reciprocal action 
ia to be possible between them, must be regarded as parts 
of a single real being.... Pluralism has to give place to 
monism ; and the ‘ transeunt * interaction, being untelli- 

as such, is to be understood as an immanaitt 
(iteration” (Lotze’s view stated by James in APlwraUstic 
Umverae, p. 57). 

” We cannot possibly understand how that which is 
absolutely outside consciousness can stand in any sort of 
relation to feeling and imagination, the most intimate 
subjective functions of the mind of man ” (Alliota : The ' 
Idealistic Reaction Against Science, p. 17). 

“ Knowledge presupposes unity between subject and 
object ; without this basis knowledge is impossible ^ 
(Radhakrishnan : The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy^ p. 431). 

“ The dualism of mind and external world, whatever 
truth it may have on the psychological level, is overcome 
when we rise to the standpoint of logic as theory of 
knowledge. If the two, subject and object, the individual 
mind and the independent reality, are separate, then 
there can be no knowledge at all. Either knowledge is 
arbitra^ and groundless or the dualism is wrong. Subject 
Mftd object are not separate existences, held together by 
tm external bond. They are a unity in duality, a duality 

in unity The distinction of subject and object is not a 

lela^m between two independent entities, but a distinction 
made by knowledge within its own field” (Radhakrisfeman: 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 306). 

8. Idealism or Spiritualism. 

Yogavasisiha : — 

Things that are known must be of the nature of 
knowledge. Knowledge cannot know non-knowledge. 
Xhat which of a different nature cannot enter the field of 
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knowledge. (VI b. 25. 12). Had wood and stone not bwh 
of hinnogeneous nature with knowledge, they would have 
remained unknown like those objects which do not 
exist. (VI b. 25. 15). As earthen vessels are not found 
without earth in them, so no object of knowlecfeo Is 
without consciousness (spirit) within it, simply because 
it is made of it (VI b. 25. 11). As the waves of air are air 
and as ocean is but water, so all the objects of knowable 
world are but knowledge or consciousness. (VI b. 25. It). 
All this is mere thought (VI b. 210. 11). There is fio 
world apart from thinking (III. 40. 57). All the three 
'worlds are constructed by the mind by thought alone. 
(IV. 11. 23). The sky, the earth, air, ether, mountains, 
rivers and space are all parts of mind spread as it were 
out (V. 56. 35). All this is created by the imagination 
of the Spirit like dream (III. 101. 35). As the one pure 
water of the ocean expresses itself in the form of waves, 
so the One Reality, Consciousness, expresses itself in the 
form of minds and thoughts. (Via. 104. 54).* 
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Thought : — 

j . “We have no reason to suppose that matter exists 
at ail,, and to talk of matter existing without C5onsciousness 
is ahsurd....Matter is so far from being the sole reality of 
;whioh the self is only an activity that taken by itself it is 
not a reality at all. The only things which have, in any 
sense, the. qualities attributed to matter are the sensations 
experienced by the selves. In place of an independent 
reality we find events in man’s minds which are rea^l 
indeed, but not an independent reality. Matter is simply 
e,n. illegitimate inference from these events” (MacTaggart s 
Human Immortality and Pre-existence, p. 43). 

“All the choir of heaven and the furniture of the 
earth, in a word, all those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world have not any substance without 
the mind....So long as they are not actually perceived by 
me, or dp not exist in my mind, or that of any other 
created spirit, they must either have no existence at all, 
or else subsist in the mind of of some Eternal Spnrit-r- 
it being perfectly unintelligible and involving all the 
absurdity of abstraction to attribute any single part of 
them an existence independent of a Spirit” (Berkeley; 
Selections from Berkeley by Frazer, p. 36). 

Having quoted the above passage of Berkeley, Sir 
James 'ueans adds : “Modern science seems to me to lead, 
by a very different road, to a not altogether dissimilar 
conclusion”. (Jeans; The Mysterious Universe, p. 137). 
“The universe can best be pictured, although still very 
imperfectly* and inadequately, as consisting of pure 
thought, the thought of what, for want of a wider word, 
we may describe as a mathematical thinker” {Ibid, p. 136). 

“To put the conclusion crudely — ^the stuff of the 
world is mind-stuff.... The mind stuff of the world is, of 
course, something more general than our individual con- 
scious minds; but we may think of its nature as not 
altogether foreign to the feelings of our consciousness.... 
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The mind-stuff is not spread in space and time; these are 
part of the cyclic scheme ultimately derived out of it”. 

’ (Eddington quoted in What the World is made of, 
p. 141-142). 

“As to the essential nature of the events, ‘what they 
are made of* science tells us nothing. It seems probable, 
however, that these events are of the same nature as our 
percepts, that is, they are what we call mental.... It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the actual substance of the 
universe is mental, that the stuff of events is similar to 
percepts. The fact that a piece of matter has been 
reduced by relativity theory to a system of events, that 
it is no longer regarded as the enduring stuff of the world, 
makes the hypothesis that the ‘physical’ and the ‘mental* 
are essentially similar very possible” (J. W. N. Sullivan : 
quoted in What the World is made of (The Outline 
Library Series), p. 139-140). 

“I regard consciousness as fundamental. I regard 
matter as derivative from consciousness. We cannot get 
behind consciousness. Everything that we talk about, 
everything that we postulate as existing requires con- 
sciousness” (Prof. Planck in an interview with Prof. 
Sullivan in the Observer of the 25th J anuary, 1931). 

“Today there is a wide measure of agreemenWwhich 
on the physical side of science approaches almost to 
unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanical reality ; the universe begins to 
look more like a great thought than like a great machine. 
Mind no longer appears as an accidental intruder into the 
realm of matter ; we are beginning to suspect that we 
ought rather to hail it as the creator and governor of the 
realm of matter — ^not of course our individual minds, but 
the mind in which the atoms out of which our individual 
minds have grown exist as thoughts.... The old dualism 
of mind and matter....seems likely to disappear....through 
matter resolving itself into a creation and manifestation 
3 
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of mind” (Sir James Jeans: The Mysterious Universe^ 
p. 148-149). 

“All through the physical world rims that unknown 
content, which must surely be the stuff of our conscious- 
ness. Here is a hint of aspects deep within the world 
of physics, and yet unattainable by the methods of physics. 
And, moreover, we have found that where science has 
progressed the furthest, the mind has but regained from 
nature what the mind has put into nature’* (Sir Arthur 
Eddington : Time, Space and Gravitation, p. 201). “Con- 
sciousness is not sharply defined, but fades into subcon-^ 
sciousness, and beyond that we must postulate something 
indefinite, but yet continuous with our mental nature. 
This I take to be the world-stuff’’ (Eddington : th^ Nature 
of the Physical World, p. 321). 

‘•While we know nothing of the intrinsic nature of 
the reality (if any) for which our model of the physical 
world stands, we know something about the intrinsic 
nature of the mental world, and, as far as the direct 
knowledge goes, the metal world is the more real. Physios 
cannot show that the intrinsic nature of the physical 
world differs from that of the mental world ; mental and 
physical events may form one causal whole.... In com- 
paring,-,the two we recognise that physics, at all events, 
can only give us knowledge of relations and conceptual 
relata for them to connect, and such knowledge can only 
be acquired by and exist in mind. In this sense, mind is 
certainly more real than matter” (Dampier Wetham: 
A History'^of Science, p. 274-275). 

“Modern matter is something infinitely attenuated 
and elusive ; it is a hump in space and time, a ‘mush’ of 
electricity, a wave of probability undulating into nothing- 
ness ; frequently it is no matter at all but a projection of 
the consciousness of its perceiver. So mysterious, 
indeed, has it become, that the modern tendency to explain 
things in terms of mind is little more than a preference 
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for explanation in terms of the less unknown rather than 
of the more.... A number of physicists....8urmise that 
behind the world which physics studies there is another. 
This world is conceived as a mental or spiritual unity ; 
matter, it is said, is only its appearance, whence it is but 
a step to the anouncement that mind alone is real and 
matter is its creature, which modern physicists make as 
cheerfully and almost as dogmatically as their materialist 
predecessors anounced fifty years ago that matter alone 
was real and that mind was an unimportant emanation 
of matter” (C. E. M. Joad : Guide to Modern Thought, 

V 17 - 18 ). 

“A generation ago the general tendency of those who 
favoured monistic view was towards physical monism; 
that is to say, it was held that mechanistic determination 
was established for the inorgonic realm, and that, if there 
was no radical difference between mental and physical 
processess, the mental must be conceived after the pattern 
of the physical. But there has been of recent years a 
general relaxing of the rigidity of physical formulations ; 
it is beginning to be understood that the rigid formulations 
of the past were valid only for hypothetically isolated and 
closed systems ; and that we have no warrant for regarding 
any part of the real world as constituting such a System ; 
that every conceivable system is a part of the larger whole 
in which mental activity has its proper place ; that any 
picture of the universe which leaves out the purposive 
mental activity which creates the picture is a little naive 
and even ridiculous ; that therefore, if a monistic picture 
is to be valid, it must be one in which the physical is 
assimilated to the nature of the psychical, one in which 
the most elementary physical processes are conceived 
after the pattern of our own activities ; rather than one 
in which the terms value, desire, motive, striving, volition; 
nieaning and, intention, are meaningless. The rise of the 
Quantum theory in physicsj or the Gestalt or configuraticm 
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theory in psychology are interesting indications of a 
Inovement towards a psychical monism and away from 
the physical monism” (Mo Dougall : An Outline of 
Abnormal Psychology, p. 521-522). 

“There is no being or fact outside of that which is 
commonly called psychical existence....Feeling, thought 
and volition are all the material of existence and there is 
no other material actual or even possible” (Bradley: 
Appearance and Reality, p. 144). 

9. Relativity of Time and Space. 
Yogavasistha : — 

Time and space, 0 Rama, are thoughts ; it is upon 
thought that there existence depends. (III. 110. 59). Just 
as the appearance of the world is a thought-appearance, 
so also is the experience of moments and ages. (III. 20. 29). 
A moment is, without any doubt, experienced as kalpa 
(a cyclic period) when consciousness of a kalpa is experi- 
enced in it ; similarly the kalpa period is experienced as a 
moment if the consciousness of a moment is present in it. 
(III. 60. 21). The same period of a night is experienced 
as a kalpa by the miserable and as a moment by the happy. 
In dream a moment is experienced as a kalpa and a kalpa 
is passed as a moment. (III. 60. 22). Time-Space order is 
dependent upon mind. Mind can experience a moment 
as a kalpa and vice versa within itself. (III. 103. 14). 
What is a lifertime to Manu is an hour to Brahma ; what 
is a life-time to Brahma is a day to Vishnu ; what is a 
life-time to Vishnu is only a day to Shiva. He whose 
mind is lost in meditation experiences neither day nor 
night. (III. 60. 25-26); A day passes as a year for those 
who are separated from their beloved. (III. 20. 51). The 
whole world-process occurs within a millionth portion of 
a moment of the Consciousness of the Self. (III. 61. 17). 
The extent of the same world-process may be a moment 
for some and a long age for another being. (IIL 40. 30). 
^ a person experiencing a dream has the experience oi 
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Ittability, so has the person experiencing the world-process. 
<VIa. 61. 29)’. 

Modern Thovught : — 

“Men must learn to regard space and time not as 
objective realities to which everything must conform, but 
as concepts, which in this region of phenomena, must now 
be transcended. They are not the objective realities inde- 
pendent of consciousness, and perhaps none such exist” 
says Prof. Planck in an interview with Prof. J. W. N. 
Sullivan, the Observer, January 25, 1931). 

“Einstein has now shown that in physics time and 
space are purely relative to the observer, and the phyeical 
space is now recognised as something definitely dependent 
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upon the limitations of our sense-perceptions of matter. 
Mathematically many different kinds of spaces are concei- 
vable” (Eddington : Time, Space and Gravitation, p. 43). 

“It is now held that each series of events has its own 
time order, and it is difficult to relate the one to the other 
since there is no common standard time” (James Jeans: 
-The Mysterious Universe, p. 229). 

' “We have every reason to think that creatures may 
^ssibly differ enormously in the amount of duration 
which they intuitively feel” (William James : Principles 
of Psychology, Vol. 1. p. 639). 

“The apparently extended events of a life-time can 
in dream-consciousness take place in a ‘time* which in 
waking consciousness is represented by a fraction of a 
second. In the consciousness of a drowning man the same 
thing is experienced. In mystical consciousness it is even 
more pronounced” (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, p. 342). 

“Space and time are now relative to the observer, 
and there is no one cosmic space or cosmic time” 
(Whetham : A History of Science, 470). 

“The quick or slow passing of time is something 
subjective, and the real significance of length or shortness 
of time is also subjective, being only the feel of such a 
length qr shortness ” (Bhagwan Das : Science of Peace, 
p. 237 of the Second Edition). 

“ There is nothing absolute about space or time.... 
Different observers make different estimates of the space 
and of the time, separating two events ” ( J. W. N. Sullivan : 
Limitations of Science, p. 81). 

“ All of us can form some idea of this relativity of 
space and time from our common experience in dreams as 
compared with the experience in waking state....What are 
only the limited space of the room and the five minutes of 
the physical time to the waking man are, as it were, wide 
distances and long years to the sleeping person” 
(Ghatterjee: India’s Outlook on Life, p. 52). 
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“What a thing is in its nature depends not only on 
the nature of the thing itself, but also on the nature of 
the observer relative to the object. Distances, lengths, 
volumes are all relative to the frames of refrence” (Badha- 
krishnan : An Idealist View of Life, p. 229). 

10. No Fundamental Difference between 
, Waking and Dream. 

Yogavasistha : — 

There is no difference between the states of waking 
and dreaming other than that the one is stable while the 
•other is not. The contents of both the experiences are of 
a homogeneous nature, always and everywhere. (IV. 19. 
11). The experience which is believed to be stable is called 
the waking state and the experience which we believe to 
be unstable is called the dream state (IV. 19. 9). At the 
time of dreaming even the dream is regarded as the 
waking state because at that time it is felt as stable ; and 
the waking experience will be taken as a dream if one 
realises its instability. (IV. 19. 12). This waking-world 
without any doubt, similar to the dream-world ; in the 
former you experience an unreal cosmos and in the latter 
an imreal town. (III. 57. 50). In the waking experience 
the objective world is an expression of the ether of 
Consciousness in the same way as the sensible ^ualitieB, 
sensations and thoughts of a dream are the expression of 
consciousness. (VI b. 62. 24). The entire world including 
the egos etc. is a long dream. (III. 42. 8)."' 
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Modem Thought : — 

“ No fundamental difference in character between the 
two (waking and dream) can be established ” (Schiller : 
Studies in Humanism, p. 473). “ While it last8,....a dream 
has all the characteristics of reality. So with our present 
life : it seems real and rational, because we are yet asleep, 
because the eyes of the soul are not yet opened to pierce 
the veil of illusion.... It (dream) is real while it lasts, so 
is our world....When we awake, both cease to be true.... 
And both, moreover may be seen through by reflection, 
just as we are sometimes so struck by the monstrous 
incongruity of our dreams that even as we dream we are 
conscious that we dream, so philosophy arouses us to a 
consciousness that the phenomenal is not the real.” 
(Schiller: Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 281). 

11. Subjective Idealism. 

Yogavasistha : — 

One does not know anything but the contents of one’s 
own consciousness. (III. 55. 61). The world illusion has 
arisen differently in different minds. (III. 40. 29). Just 
as the soldiers* dreams of the same battlefield are arisen in 
their own minds separately, so is the experience of this 
world for each individual. (IV. 17. 27). One experiences 
that wdrld alone which has arisen in one’s own mind, as 
in dream the nature of objects is as one experiences 
it there. (VI b. 13. 4). The Absolute is like a forest in 
which witWn every atom there is a world like that within 
a gunja fruit, and these countless worlds* exist unknown to 
each other. (IV. 18. 6)." 
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Modern Thought : — 

“ The only subject presented to me for study is thie 
content of my own consciousness ” (Eddington ; The 
Nature of The Physical World, p. 283). 

According to Subjective Idealism “The external 
world has no existence independent of mind ; it is but a 
thought or idea existing in the mind ; all apparent modi- 
fications of the external objects being modifications of 
the mind of the thinking subject. The objective world 
exists in and for and by the individual subject ; it has no 
independent reality — it is the “ dream ” of the subjective 
self ”. (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, p. 148). 

“Each experiencing subject has a universe which is 
absolutely and entirely his own {pratismka — ^“each one’s 
own”). If, therefore, we speak of our really different 
universes as one and the same — when, for instance, we 
say, *I am seeing the same sun as you* — ^that is only 
because what is experienced is assumed to be similar.... 
That this is so needs little argument for its demonstration, 
once we realise that each one of us really experiences 
what is primarily built up of his own individual sensa- 
tions, thoughts and ideas, even though these are induced 
in the individual, in spheres of time and space, by the 
operation on him of what appears as outside/* such as 
wave-lengths and other stimulating movements....It is only 
in this sense of certain similarity and constancy of 
relations that the universes experienced by different 
individuals are one and the same....Thus it happens that 
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if there is a multiplicity of experiencing entities as 
individuals, there is also a corresponding multiplicity of 
universes which are spoken of as one and the same’’. 
(Chatter jee: India's Outlook on Life, p. 50-51). 

“In one sense it must be admitted that we can never 
prove the existence of things other than ourselves and our 
-experiences. No logical absurdity results from the hypo- 
thesis that the world consists of myself and my thougnts 
hnd feelings and sensatoins, and that everything else is a 
mere fancy. In dreams a very complicated world may 
seem to be present, and yet on waking we find it was a 
delusion ; that is to say, we find that the sense-data in the 
dream do not appear to have corresponded with such 
physical objects as we should naturally infer from our 
sense-data. There is no logical impossibility in the 
supposition that the whole life is a dream, in which we 
ourselves create all the objects that come before us”. 
(Bertrand Russell : The Problems of Philosophy, p. 34-35). 


12. Explanation of a Common World 

ACCORDING TO SUBJECTIVISM. 


Yogavasistha : — 

The ways of mind are wonderful 1 Often accidentally 
it happens that the same thought flashes in the mind of 
many people (V. 49, 10), just as many people often 
dream a common dream or as intoxicated people share the 
same delusion (V. 49. 11). The same moon can be imagined 
by a number of people at the same time and the same 
woman mayTse, in imagination, won by many. (VIb. 210. 
8). You are a figure in my dream and so I am a figure 
in your dream. (VIb. 151. 10). Thus we are all mutually 
figuring in each other’s dream. (VIb. 154. 11)’^ 
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Modern Thought : — 

“It is quite possible to make several objects share 
the same hallucination.. ..If we can experimentally create 
subjective world of objective reality (i. e. valid for several 
per8ons)....what may not be achieved by an operator of 
vastly greater knowledge and power (God).” (Schiller : 
Biddle of the Sphinx, p. 281). 

• "Collective dreams have in rare instances been 
reported. Although rare, they are of considerable theore- 
tical value. As the name indicates, they are instances of 
two or more people having the same dream at approxi- 
mately the same time. The oases reported are of consi- 
derable groups of people sleeping imder approximately 
identical conditions who report having approximately the 
same dream. Soldiers hastily quartered in an abandoned 
building about which there was a local tradition of ghosts 
awoke in terror, telling much the same dream of the devil 
jumping on their chests....It is important to recall that 
people sleeping under similar conditions may have nearly 
identical dreams”. (Edmund S. Conklin : Principles of 
Abnormal Psychology, p. 341). 

13. Objective Idealism. 

Yogavasistha : — 

We perceive each other because we are mutually 
reflected in each other’s consciousness, because we are all 
under the control of a great Controlling Power and because 
the Supreme Consciousness is manifested in all. (III. 53. 
25). The .world of each individual is a reflection of a 
world of objects which are the original manifestation and 
which continue to exist even now. (III. 55. 48)‘^ 
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Modern Thought : — 

“And it is because the spirit is what it is, because 
'of dur likeness....to God, that this real physical world is 
possible to some extent to us as the ideal construction 
correiSponding to the Divine ideal construction. The 
'“external world” is the world as it exists in the Divine 
Mind, in so far then, as our ideal constructions are alike 
'to the Divine do we know Reality” (Stanley Redgrove : 
Matter, Spirit and Cosmos, p. 104). 

“The independent validity which we assign to the 
objects on this physical plain is due to the fact that we are* 
formerly convinced that these external objects exist 
independently of our individual consciousness ; the external 
world goes on whether we are dead. In this conviction 
we are right, simply because the external world of Nature 
exists in the Cosmic Mind ; it is only reflected in the 
individual mind ; and can only be rearranged therein, not 
created. Yet even so, there is still a certain amount of 
individual colouring contributed by the individual mind to 
the most ordinary objective thing on the plane of percep- 
tion. No two persons see the same thing exactly alike, 
but common perception is sufficiently alike to give a 
collective reality to this physical world. The individual 
derives ' his consciousness from a larger consciousness. 
Cosmic Man, not the individual, who “creates” that 
objective world which is the same, yet not the same for 
eftoh individual man” (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, 
p. 346-347). " 

14. Sbntients within sentients. 

. Yogavasistha : — 

It is the self-evident nature of the ether of Conscious- 
ness that whatever appears in it as its object, in its own 
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turn, feels as conscious. These contents of consciousness 
. may be many and quite different in nature, yet their 
essence is the same. (VIb. 208. 27*28). Just as in the 
summer season small worms are born of the perspiration 
of living beings, so whatever is experienced as an object 
in consciousness, in its own turn, becomes a sentient. 
(IV. 19. 3)‘^ 

Modern Thought : — 

‘‘All contents of the world are psychical in character, 
of one tissue with the familiar mental contents labelled 
Tihus. The world of my private fancy is made up of the 
same stuff as the larger world beyond and including it. 
This larger world depends on Divine consciring which is 
continued in subordinate consciring areas in part only 
free. Any content whatever is sustained by consciring, 
and were it conscired enough, it would become itself a 
consciring area, a sentient, an individual unit which has 
awakened to life.” (Douglas Fawcett : Divine Imagining, 
p. 81). “These sentients, no longer Its mere contents, 
become relatively independent centres of consciring”. 
{Ihid, p. 92). 


15. Worlds within Worlds. 

Yogavasistha : — * 

Like the folds of a plantain stem worlds within 
worlds exist ad infinitum, and are being created, even 
within an atom. (VIb. 59. 33). Even within the millionth 
part of a portion of an atom, there are thousands of worlds 
experienced quite as real as ours. (III. 62. 1). Within 
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every world there are many other worlds of various kinds, 
unknown to each other. (VIb. 63. 12). Like the dreams, 
of soldiers many great worlds arise which are unknown 
to and unexperienced by those whose worlds they are not. 
(VIb. 59. 34). Within the world of a sentient there 
are other innumerable and multifarious individuals. 
(IV. 19. ly^. 

Modern Thought : — 

“There may be a number of material worlds, not 
realised in space and by consequence not exclusive and 
repellent to each other”. (Bradley : Appearance and 
Reality, Chap. XXII). 

“There might have existed and exist in the world, 
myriads of beings of a different order from ourselve8....0r 
again, there may be phase upon phase of existence forming 
worlds upon worlds unknown to our knowledge” (Schiller ; 
Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 299). 

“Another world, as real and palpable to consciousness 
as our own, could actually interpenetrate our physical 
world, and its inhabitants go about their affairs, and move 
through our space, without our being in the slightest 
degree aware of their presence ; while our world of matter 
is equally non-existent for them” (Kingsland : Rational 
MysHasm p. 101). 

“There is a world of created things, of living beings, 
of animals, of entelechies, of souls, in the minutest 
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particle of matter. Every portion of matter can be 
conceived as like a garden full of plants, and like a 
pond full of fish. But every branch of a plant, every 
member of an animal, and every drop of a fluid within 
it, is also such a garden or such a pond. And although 
the ground and the air which is between the plants of the 
garden, and the .water which is between the fish in the 
pond, are not themselves plant or fish, they nevertheless 
contain these, usually so small, however, as to be imper 
, ceptible to us”. (Leibnitz : Monadology, paragraphs 66-68). 

, “The length of the most common germs is no more 
than one-five-thousandth of an inch, many are smaller. 
So small are they indeed that a special unit of measure 
is used to describe them. This is a micron or (Greek m), 
which is 0*001 millimetre, or one-twenty-five-thousandth 
of an inch. This order of magnitude is difficult to grasp, 
but something of its significance will be indicated by the 
calculation that if an organism 1 long were magnified 
to look like an inch, then an inch magnified to the same 
scale would be seven hundred yards long. The smallest 
germs are about 0*25 in length, while many are 3-5 fi 
long, though much greater length may be reached” 
(D. Stark Murray ; Man^s Microbic Enemies, p. 2). 

16. Pan-Psychism. 

Yogavasistha : — 

Know that there is mental mechanism everywhere 
(III. 40. 20). It resides within a particle ; it extends in 
space ; it is within the heart of a sprout ; it functions as 
sap within the leaf ; it rains as a cloud ; it lies in stone ; 
it plays in the waves of the ocean ; it dances within a 
rock ; it moves freely in the sky ; it penetrates a mountain ; 
it resides within the ether and assumes the body of the 
size of an atom. (III. 40. 21-23). Unconscious (sleeping) 
mental force, the libido, having the seeds of desires within 
itself, is always present even in material things as their 
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very essence. (Via. 10. 23). Everything in the universe 
has the Self behind it ; there is nothing which is selfless. 
(V. 72. 45).‘« 

Modern Thought : — 

“Nature is aglow with psychical life in every quarter 
and cranny. It is of one tissue with the psychical reality 
noticed in ourselves” (Douglas Fawcett : World as 
Imagination, p. 162). 

“We have no right whatsoever to speak of really 
unconscious Nature, but only of uncommunicative Nature 
whose mental processes go on at such different time-rates 
from ours that we cannot adjust ourselves to a live 
appreciation of their inward fluency ; although our con- 
sciousness does make us aware of their presence”. 
(Royce: The World and the Individual, 2nd Series, 
p. 225). 


17. Everything everywhere. 
Vogavasistha : — 

The Reality with all its aspects is always present 
everywhere in its entirety. (VIb. 63. 28). On account 
of the All-powerful Reality being present everywhere, 
any of its potency can be manifested anywhere provided 
there is sufficiently strong stir. (III. 52. 43).'^ 
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Modem Thought 

“It should be clearly realised that all the vibrations 
’on all the higher planes are here, at every point of space ; 
it is only a few which by ssnnpathetic vibrations of 
already formed physical Ether become for us physically 
observable phenomena”. (Kingsland : Physics of the 
Secret Doctrine, p, 119-120). 

. “In the Absolute continuum we conceive that the 
potentiality of every event subsists and persists as an 
interpenetrative, congruent, eternal, ever present NOW”. 
(Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, p. 376). “In the one 
Substance itself we must conceive that all actions ‘any- 
where* in the Universe are instantaneously transmitted 
‘everywhere*.. ..Every ‘thing* is the Primordial Substance, 
and as such acts instantaneously everywhere** {Ibid). 

“Now each actual occasion is related to every other 
occasion in the universe, and so the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, and “inter- 
locked community of events.** It may be said in a sense 
that . “everything is everywhere at all times” .** {An Out- 
line of Modern Knowledge, p. 583, Whitehead’s view stated 
by Prof. A. Wolf.) 

18. Formation of the Objective World. 
Yogavasitha : 

The world-idea arises in the minds of all beings 
in the same way as it arose in the mind of the Logos 
(Cosmic Mind). (Via. 51. 2). As the consciousness of the 
dreamer becomes the dream so the Supreme Consciousness 
appears as the world. (III. 12. 2). The Logos is mind, 
it is capable of imagination by which it manifests itself 
in the form of the world. (III. 3. 34). This first Lord of 
Creation brings about the world in the same way as a 
dreamer does his dream. And it is the dream of the Logos 
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that continues to exist even now. (III. 55. 47). Whatever 
the first /Creator imagines becomes a reality forthwith. 
This world is His imagination. (VIb. 186. 25).‘* 

Modern Thought : — 

‘We are not altogether without the means of appre- 
hending how an objective world of form can arise out of 
pure Subjective idea ; we possess and exercise the same 
power in our dream consciousness’’ (Kingsland : Rational 
MyeUdsm, p. 340). “Objectivity in its origin arises in and 
for and by the power of the One Absolute Subject, which 
thereby objectifies Its own content. Of the nature of the 
process we can form no conception until we have under- 
stood the exercise of the like creative power within 

ourselves as individual subjects It is one of the deepest 

mysteries of our nature, a secret carefully guarded, yet 
unconsciously exercised by all. In its cosmic aspect it 
has been conceived to be an exercise of a Will, a Desire, 
or of that power of the Mind we term Imagination’’ {Ihid^ 
p. 178). 

“The whole world thus becomes a hierarchy of 
objecti vised ideas” But, “The world is not Logos (Idea) 
alone, it is at the same time, and perhaps in its deepest 
nature# Eros, it is reason and will in one — ^this truth has 
become clear to most metaphysicians who have thought 
about the cosmic problem” (Bernhard Bavink : The 
Anatomy of Modern Science, p, 434). J 
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“Imagination is the best name for that central activity 
by which the creative work may be supposed to be, initiated 
* and carried through” (J. S. Mackenzie : Hibbert Journal, 
January, 1923). 

“In the case of human experiencing the contents 
exporienced are not wholly sustained and created just 
when and because we experience them. But Divine 
Imagining can sustain and create unaided the contents 
which it experiences or better, “conscires”. ” (Douglas 
Fawcett : Divine Imagining, p. 19 footnote). “Cosmic Will 
is Divine Imagining active in spheres of conservation 
(sustenation) or creation (evolution) or both. It coscires ; 
and on this consciring float appearances.. ..It is when we 
are lost in pure imagining which stands for no “other,” 
is of interest for its own sake, that our “willing” recalls 
best the willing of Divine Imagining” {Ibid). “There 
is an active conscious imagining at the root of reality. 
And the activity is underived — is spontaneous.” (Fawcett : 
The World as Imagination, p. 189). “The world is a game 
which imagination plays with itself” {Ibid, p. 230). “Evo- 
lution is a creative romance within a Power of which the 
best representation is furnished by our own imagining, 
conservative (reproductive) and creative (constructive or 
productive).” {Ibid). ^ . 

19. THE Cosmic Law. 

•\ I 

Yogavasistha : — 

The process of the manifestation of the Supreme 
Consciousness which was started at the commencement 
of the creation continues still without any disturbance or 
interference. It is called the Law. (III. 54. 22). The 
working of this Cosmic Law cannot be meddled with or 
changed by any body, no matter whether he be learned 
or omniscient, Vishnu or Shiva. (V. 89. 26)‘®,, 
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Modern Thought : — 

“Individua man can modify the course of Nature . 
on the Earth in many minor ways, but he cannot alter 
the course of Nature as a whole ; that is to say those 
Cosmic happenings which are determined by a higher 
power, or by higher powers” (Kingsland : Rational 
Mysticism^ p. 354). 

f 

20. The Law of Karma. 

Yogavasistha : — 

There is no place in the universe — ^no mountain, nO 
sky, no ocean, no heaven — where one does not undergo the 
consequences of actions done by oneself. (III. 95. 33). 
Every action that has been performed either now or in the 
past is an effort which will never go fruitless. (III. 95. 34). 
It is said and experienced that the root of action is mental 
activity (movement). (III. 96. 11).^“ 

Modern Thought : — 

“ The individual never being other than what he has 
made himself in the course of his evolution by the immense 
series of representations he has gone through, it follows 
that everything that is within his field of consciousness is 
his owik doing, the fruit of his own work, his own efforts, 
his own sufferings and his own joys. Every act, even every 
desire and inclination, has an inevitable reaction in one or 
other of his existences.... This inherent justice is not only 
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individual, it is also collective.” (Gustave Geley ; Prom 
the Unconscious to the Conscious, p. 314). 

“All things, whether visible or invisible, are sub- 
servient to, and fall within the scope of, the infinite and 
eternal law of causation. Perfect justice upholds the 
universe ; perfect justice regulates human life and conduct. 
All the varying" conditions of life, as they obtain in the 
werld today, are the result of this law reacting on human 
conduct. Man can (and does) choose what causes he shall 
set in operation, but he cannot change the nature of effects; 
^he can decide what thoughts he shall think, and what deeds 
he shall do, but he has no power over the result of those 
thoughts and deeds ; these are regulated by the over-ruling 
law. Man has all power to act, but his power ends with 
the act committed. The result of the act cannot be 
altered, annulled, or escaped ; it is irrevokable. Evil 
thoughts and deeds produce conditions of suffering ; good 
thoughts and deeds determine conditions of blessedness ” 
(James Allen : Book of Meditations, p. 248). 

“ The most adamantine of facts is that of an infinite 
all-comprehending power of which nature is the pulsating 
body, an eternal reality shaping the shadowy appearances 
of time, and variously named Force, Fate, Justice, 
Righteousness, Love, Mind, the Over-soul, God. The most 
essential attribute of this unfathomable Being is that, of 
Almighty Equity.” (Walker: Reincarnation, p. 300). 
“ The relentless hand which metes out our fortunes with 
the stern justice most vividly portrayed by the Greek 
dramatists in their Nemesis, Fates, and Furies, takes from 
our own savings the gifts bestowed on us. “ Alas I we sow 
that we reap ; the hand that smites us is our own.” In 
the domain of eternal justice, the offence and the punish- 
ment are inseparably connected as the same event, because 
there is no real distinction between the action and its 
outcome. He who injures another in fact only wrongs 
himself.” (Ibid p. 302). “ There is no destiny but what we 
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OTimlvies determine. There is no salvation or condemna- 
tion except what we ourselves bring about. God places 
all the powers of the universe at our disposal, and the 
handle by which we use them to construct our fate has 
been and is and always shall be our own individual will. 
Action {karma) of the spirit, whether in the inner 
consciousness alone, or by vocal expression, or by outward 
act, is the secret force which directs our journeys through 
infinity, driving us down into the gloomy regions of evil, 
of matter, and of selfishness, or up toward the luminous 
fields of good, of spirit and of love ” {Ibid p. 299). 

21. The Nature of Mind. 

Yogavasistha : — 

That form which the Omnipotent, Infinite, Omnipre-* 
sent Atman has assumed by exercising its Imagining 
Power is called Mind. (III. 96. 3). The chief characteristic 
of Mind is Imagination. It creates the entire world by its 
imaginative power. Whatever it imagines becomes a fact 
forthwith (Via. 114. 17).“^ 

Modern Thought : — 

“ The mind is, as it were, a definite centre in which 
tile Self — ^which in itself is universal and absolute-can 
centre ilself so as to particularise a ‘world.* ” (Kingsland ; 
Batumal Mgsticism, p. 354). 

22. Thought-Power. 

♦ 

Yogavasistha : — 

Mind is all-powerful and capable of doing everything 
(III. 91. 16). As it affirms within, so it happe n a forthwith. 
(III. 91. 52). The mind is the creator of the world ; what- 
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©vw lit wills in whatever way, that takes place* (VIb. 
139. 1). The mind of every one has got this kind of 
power. (III. 40. 29). The effort of every mind, of whatever 
kind it may be, comes to succeed in course of time. (III. 
45. 11). One attains whatever one strives for with a 
desire. No body else is responsible for one’s achievements. 
(IV. 13. 11). There is nothing in the universe which one 
may not attain by making appropriate and right sort of 
efforts. (III. 92. 8). The thought that one entertains 
repeatedly issues forth in the branches of impulses and 
^ actions. (IV. 21. 20). Our actions and achievements are 
in accordance with the thought and having enjoyed the 
fruits of our actions we get bound to them. (IV. 21. 21). 
One achieves success by one’s own repeated efforts born of 
one’s own thinking, and not by any other means. (VIb. 
67. 44). There is no power which can stand in the way of 
the determination of mind. (III. 88. 18). All the animate 
and inanimate things of the world are under the control 
of mind. Bondage and liberation also depend on the mind. 
(III. 98. 3). Mind is the creator and enjoyer of all 
happiness and misery, and of all impulses. In fact man is 
nothing but what the mind makes him. (III. 115. 24). As 
a worm creates its cocoon, the mind builds its body for the 
realisation of its desires. (IV. 45. 7). It creates its own 
body by its own imagination as a potter creates a pot. 
(IV. 11. 19). The body is a form that has been assumed 
by the mind through intense desire, and that has been made 
visible through' repeated attempts. (Via. 28. 34). The 
body takes after and depends upon what the mind is set 
on. Like air full of fragrance, it becomes saturated with 
that idea. (IV . 21. 16). The body becomes deranged when 
the mind is disturbed. (Via. 81. 30). Mental worries give 
rise to bodily diseases, and the latter are cured when the 
former are cured. (Via. 81. 38). When the mental 
ailments are cured the bodily diseases caused by them also 
Qopie to 9.n end (Via. 81. 28). When the mind is perfected 
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^]be ,ent|re world of the individual becomes perfected and is 
filled with nectar ” (V. 21. 14).« 

Modern Thought : — 

‘‘I say that thought is omnipotent — that the mind 
is all powerful ” (Charles Gilbert Davis ; The Philosophy 
of Life, p. 53). 

“Thought is the stuff of which things are made” 
{Ibid: motto). 

“Mind is all, it is everything. All matter is but a 
a materialisation of consiousness” {Ibid, p. 32). “Control 
thought and you control destiny” {Ibid, p. 33). 
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“The limit of your thought will be the limit of your 
possibilities” (Marden : How to get what You want, p. 45.) 

‘‘Your own thoughts, desires and aspirations comprise 
your world, and, to you, all that there is in the imiverse' 
of beauty, and joy, and bliss, or of ugliness, and sorrow,- 
and pain, is contained within yourself. By your own 
thoughts you make or mar your life, your world, your' 
universe. As you build within by the power of thought, 
so will your outward life and circumstances shape 
themselves accordingly. Whatsoever you harbour in the 
inmost chamber of your heart will, sooner or later, by 
the inevitable law of reaction, shape itself in your outward 
life”. (James Allen : Book of Meditations, p. 34). “When 
the heart is pure all outward things are pure” (Ibid, p. 63). 
“Man is the doer of his own deeds, as such he is the, 

maker of his own charater Character is destiny”. 

(Ibid. p. 66). “Man is a thought-being, and his life and 
character are determined by thoughts in which he 
habitully dwells”. (Ibid. p. 286). 

“It is absolutely true that every thought we think 
has its corresponding effect on the whole or some part 

of human anatomy Much has been said or written 

on this subject, yet from my observation as a. physician 
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l.QIHst 99 y that X am astounded that it has not received 
a ^aper consideration. Not a day passes that 1 do not 
sac wonderful illustrations of this fact : that the mind 
can both create and cure diseases” (Gilbert Davis : Ths^ 
fhikmphy of Life, p. 65). 

“The whole body is nothing but objectified will” 
(Schopenhauer : The World as Will and Idea, Vol. I, 
p. 130). ' ^ 

“The body is but objectified thought, and........when 

the thought is changed the body also must change^ 
(Jdarden : Bow to get What You Want, p. 18). 

“The notion of ideo-plasticity forced upon us by the 
facts is of conspicuous importance; the idea is no longer 
a product of matter. On the contrary, it is the idea that 
moulds matter and gives form and attributes to it. In 
other words, matter — ^the unique substance — is resolved 
by final analysis into a superior dynamism that conditions 

it, and this dynamism is itself dependent on the idea 

The ideo-plastic materialisations demonstrate that the 
living being can no longer be considered as a mere 
cellular complex. It appears primarily as a dynamo- 
psychism (Geley : Brom the Unconscious to the Conscious, 
P.66--67). 

“The necessity of opening our eyes wide to the far 
reaching influence of our thoughts in causing health or 
disease, happiness or unhappiness, cannot be too strongly 
urged” (Hutchison : Hypnotism and Self-education, p. 85). 

“Every disturbing, depressing thought that enters 
the brain has a depressing effect on every cell of the 
body and tends to produce disease. Fear, anger, jealousy, 
envy, hatred are all the forerunners of disease and the 
messengers of death.” (Davis : The Philosophy of Life, 
p. 79). “Men and women and children are diseased and 
dying around us everywhere as a result of pathological 
thoi^ht. Correct the thought of the world and disease 
will be swept away” (Ibid, p. 81). “Every hopeful idea 
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created in the mind stimulates the heart, imprcves 
digestion, and promotes normal action of every s^ftnd’^i 
{Ibid, p. 85). “Faith, hope, expectancy and belief are the 
most powerful therapeutic agents” {Ibid. p. 89). • • 

“The therapeutic influence of the mind on the body 
is a recognised principle of modern medical science** 
^Herbert F. Standing : Spirit in Evolution, p. 127) “ThC 
power of suggestion in influencing the natural therapeutic 
activities taking place apart from conscious contrcd is 
well-known, though as yet very little understood” {lUd, 

p. 128). 

“Mind is the only creator. Nothing ever was or 
ever will be created or recreated except through mind** 
(0. S. Marden : The Miracle of Right Thought, p. 227). 
“Physical discord always means mental discord, for if 
there had always been perfect harmony in the mind, the 
body would be in harmony. So, if you can keep them in 
perfect harmony, the body must ultimately correspond, 
because the physical is merely an outpicturing of the 
mental’’ {Ibid, p. 174). “Every discordant thought, feeling 
or emotion must pay the penalty in the physical manifes*^ 
tation of some discord” {Ibid, p. 181). “The body, being 
a product of mind, must necessarily be like it.... A 
healthy body is composed of healthy thought externalised, 
outpictured” {Ibid, p. 183). “It is now well established that 
vicious mental states, violent emotions and explosive 
passions, make chemical changes in the brain and poison 
the cell life through the whole body’’ {Ibid, p. 184). “Mind 
is the great healer, the great restorer, because it was the 
original creator of these cells” {Ibid, p. 186). “Whatever 
improves the health of the mind improves the health of the 
body” {Ibid, p. 193). “It is well known that worry, anxiety, 
fear kill millions and millions of red blood corpuscles 
every day” {Ibid, p. 194). “The physical is merely the out- 
picturing, the expression of the mental condition. The coBh* 
dition of our health is our objectified thought’’ {Ibid, p. 19d), 
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'‘Tjbe most wonderful result of the experiments made by 
|»rofessor Gates was the discovery that certain states of 
mind produce chemical products in the body. He says : 
....My experiments show that irascible, malevolent, and 
depressing emotions generate in the system injurious 
compounds, some of which are extremely poisonous; 
also, that agreeable, happy emotions generate chemical 
compounds of nutritious value which stimulate the cells 
to manufacture energy” (Harden : Every Man a King, 
p. 11-12;. “We are beginning to learn that man carries 
the great panacea for all the ills within himself” (Harden : 
Peace, Power and Plenty, p. 56). “Few of us realise the 
almost superhuman power of the imagination in its effect 
upon the body” {Ibid, p. 58). 

“The cause of whatever comes to you in life is within 
you” (Harden : Peace, Power and Plenty, p. 99). 

“That the mind exercises great power on the body, that 
every mental state is a cause, producing its corresponding 
effect upon the moral, the mental, and the physical condi- 
tions of the individual, and that every thought is a force 
that can change, transform, or at least modify almost 
anything in the human system — these are facts that are 
no longer disputed. The metaphysical side of man is now 
receiviijg its due share of attention, and the facts just 
stated are therefore being firmly established among all 
who discern them”. (C. D. Larson : How to Stay Well, p. 61). 

“We are rapidly finding today, and we shall find 
even more., and more, as time passes, that practically all 
disease, with its consequent suffering, has its origin in 
perverted mental and emotional states and conditions” 
(Trine ; In Tune with the Infinite, p. 55). “Subtle and 
powerful are influences of the mind in the building and 
rebuilding of the body” {Ibid, p. 69). 

“The organic complex, its physiological functions, 
and all the vital processes are conditioned by a superior 
dynamism. ^1 these phenomena (namely, primordial 
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vital fact, specific form, formation of the organism, em- 
bryonic development, post-embryonic development, meta- 
morphoses etc.) are easily explicable by the action of a 
superior dynamism, generating, directing, centralising, 
preserving and repairing the organism” (Geley : From the 
Unconscious to the Concious^ p. 71). 

“A famous mental specialist, Sir Thomas Clouston, 
admirably summed up the matter in these words:”.... 
By its mental action alone it (the brain) can hurry the 
heart’s beat or slow its pace; it can make the skin shrivel 
or flush, it can quicken or stop the digestion, it can stop 
or change the character of all the secretions, it can arrest 
or improve the general nutrition of the body”. ” (Louis 
Orton : Hypnotism Made Practical^ p. 49). 

23. Our Infinitude. 

Yogavasistha : — 

He knows truly who knows that the Self is infinite 
Consciousness which is immanent in all things, omnipotent 
and without a second (IV. 22. 28). He knows truly who 
knows that the Self is the Infinite Ether (of Consciousness) 
which has within Itself all Time-Space and action. (IV. 
22. 25). Like pearls in a thread all these objects are 
beaded in me (IV. 22. 31). Everything in the unjverse is 
a part of myself. (IV. 22. 33).^' 

Modern Thought : : — 

“There is no spatial limit to the life of the organism, 
just as there is no spatial limit to what can be perceived*’ 
( J. S. Haldane : The Philosophical basis of Biology^ p. 74). 
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- . .“The Conscious Self of each of us....does not comprise 

the whole of consciousness or of the faculty within us. 
There exists a more comprehensive consciousness, a 
profoimder faculty, which for the most part remains 
potential only”. (Myres: Human Personality, abridged, 
p. 13). 

•‘Man appears as a being of groundless depth, 
reaching with its roots into the metaphysical region** 
(Du Prel : The Philosophy of Mysticism, Vol. I, p. 124). 

! “We are already one with the Absolute, and our 
quest is not for something which we do not possess, but ^ 
Simply a self-realisation” (Kingsland ; Rational Mysticism, 
p. 367). 

“Science is rapidly succeeding in demonstrating the 
unbroken oneness and perfect internal unity of the 

entire, all-inclusive being of the world The universe 

is a perfect organic unity in an infinite variety of organic 
parts, including man ; it is a unity in diversity. It is a 
mere totality of many separate beings and things ; it is 
not a mere external union, nor a mere organisation ; but 
it is instead, an integrity, a perfect whole and an in- 
divisible organism of being”. (John Herman Randall; 
The Spirit of the New Philosophy, p. 125^. *'Our human 
eonsciou^ess is nature’s cosmic consciousness, in- 
dividualised in us. Our human intelligence is nature’s 
cosmic intelligence, expressing and manifesting itself 
tlprough us as through its brains and minds. Our minds 
are not our* minds only ; they are in a real and deeper 
sepse the minds of the Cosmos, and as such, they must 
be in essential unity with it” {Ibid, p. 129). “As we 
probe still deeper the mystery of the Self, while we admit 
that, on the surface, finite selves do appear to stand to 
each other in this relation of mutual exclusiveness, we 
find that the experience of every Self is included in a larger 
experience, that each Self is a part of a Greater Self. 
This brings us to the very heart of the truth. No other 
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view is possible than that the true Self in each individiaal 
. is a form under which Reality, or the Life-Principle or 
God, finds expression ; then, each Self is not only unique 
in itself, but is also, on this very accotmt, a uniqub 
appearance in a finite centre of the underlying Reality 
that “rolls through all things”. Thus we are forced ^ 
admit that, in their deepest essence all beings are On^ 
Being, and all individual Selves are One Self ; and there 
are no such things as private, separate, exclusive, 
individual beings or selves, save in the false and illusory 
, thinking” {Ibid, p. 157). 

“Man therefore is essentially Divine, part and parcel 
of the Infinite Life.” (Trine : The Winning of the Best, 
p. 52). “The great central fact in human life, in your 
life and in mine, is the coming into a conscious, vit^ 
realisation of our oneness with this Infinite Life, and the 
opening of ourselves fully to this divine inflow” (Trine : 
In Tune with the Infinite, p, 8). 

“Our analysis of the intuitive consciousness tells ug 
that we ourselves are that one spirit and the empirical 
world we are familiar with is the arrangement produced 
by the limited part of ourselves active in waking 
consciousness. If we learn to live within, we shall 
respond to the presence within us, which is our nopre real 
self, profound, calm and joyous, that which supports and 
sustains all manifestations”. (Radhakrishnan : 
Idealist View of Life, p. 207). “The spiritualised man is 
a new genus of man exhibiting a new quality of life. His 
self becomes as wide as the world itself, and he feels 
that the one spirit is present in all minds, lives and bodies” 
(Jbid, p. 303). ; . 

“It seems to me more and more clear that the word 
“I” has practically infinite range of meaning” (Carpenter : 
The Labour Prophet). 

Even the atom is infinite : “The real atom, instead of 
being the smallest of the small, is the largest of the large, 
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for every so called atom is nothing less in substance than 
the One Substance — which is the only thing in the Uni- 
verse which cannot be divided or cut” (Eangsland: 
Rational Mysticism^ p. 8l). 

Sir Oliver Lodge thinks that the amount of enei^ 
in every cubic millimetre of space is “expressible as equal 
to that of a million horse-power station working conti- 
nuously for forty million years” (Lodge: The Ether of 
Space, p. 95). 

24. The Undifferentiated Consciousness. 
Yogavasistha : — 

There is a fourth state (other than the three, 
namely, the waking, the dream and the sleep states) Of 
Existence in which there is no discrimination of the ego 
and the non-ego, of being and non-being, winch is a state 
of pure and balanced indifference. (Via. 124. 23). The 
fourth state is experienced when the ego is transcended, 
equilibrium attained, and the mind is brought to rest. 
(Via. 124. 27y\ 

Modern Thought : — 

“It is more than probable that in the hidden births 
of time there lurks a consciousness which is not the 
consciousness of sensation and which is not the conscious- 
ness of self — or at least which includes and entirely 
surpasses these — ^a consciousness in which the contrast 
between t^e ego and the external world, and the distinction 
between subject and object fall away” (Edward Carpenter : 
From Adames Peak to Elephanta, Chap : “Consciousness 
without Thought,” p. 154). “The true subject is the simple, 
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self-subsistent, universal spirit which cannot be directly- 
presented as an object” {Ibid, p. 271). 

‘‘It is a type of experience which is not clearly 
differentiated into a subject-object state, an integral 
undivided consciousness in which not merely this or that 
side of man’s nature but his whole being seems to find 
itself. It is a condition of consciousness in which feelings 
arh fused, ideas melt into one another, boundaries broken 
and ordinary distinctions transcended. Past and present 
fade away into a sense of timeless being, consciousness 
,and being are not there different from each other. All 
being is consciousness and all consciousness is being. 
Thought and reality coalesce and a creative merging of 
subject and object results. Life grows conscious of its 
incredible depths. In this fulness of felt life and freedom 
(ananda) the distinction of the knower and the known 
disappears. The privacy of the individual self is broken 
and invaded by a universal self which the individual feels 
as his own” (Radhakrishnan : An Idealist View of Life, 
p. 91-92). 

25. The Secret of all achievements. 
Yogavasistha : — 

When the mind becomes of the pure sattva nature, 
whatever it affirms takes place without fail. (IV. 17. 4). 
The mind experiences results of the type and within the 
time which it affirms with strong faith. (IV. 21. 56-57). 
The individual experiences that which he strongly desires 
within (IV. 17. 26). The results are in accordance with 
the strong determination of consciousness. (VIb. 148. 5)^^ 
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Modern Thought : — 

“When the force of your desire is just as deep as 
the deepest depths of your own • interior life and just as 
strong as all the power that can possibly be contained in 
that life, your desire will be fulfilled. You will get what 
you wish for when all of you is in your wish....If that 
determination is as deep as the depths of your own life, 
and those forces are not only powerful — ^they are positively 
irresistible, and that you could succeed with such power at 
your command is most evident.. ..Make yourself strong 
enough and great enough and there is nothing in the’ 
world that will not bend its energies in any manner 
required to serve the purposes of your supreme desire. 
Even the iron rails of destiny will bend at your command 
so that you may move in any direction and reach any 
goal you have in mind. And any person becomes strong 
enough and great enough when the deepest powers of his 
soul are aroused” (C. D. Larson : How Great Men Succeed, 
p. 50-51). 

“The very intensity of your longing to do a certain 
thing is an additional proof that you have the ability to 
do it and the constant affirmation that you can and will 
do it makes the achievement all the more certain. What 
you dream you can do, think you can do, or believe you 
can do, you will do” (Marden : The Miracle of Right 
Thought, p. 53). “People who do great things are powerful 
in their affirmations.” (Marden : Every Man a King, 
p. 102). - “The cause of whatever comes to you in life is 
within you. There is where it is created. The thing you 
long for and work for comes to you because your thought 
has created it”. (Marden : Peace, Power & Plenty, p. 99). 

“Intensify your thought and you set up attraction. 
Concentrate on a job, and you attract all the things 
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necessary to accomplish it. You attract the things you 
give a great deal of thought to....You attract what you 
need by putting a lot of thought on it — then all the 
necessary elements or entities come round where you can 
use them. A thing will build itself up, if you keep your 
thoughts on it. Thoughts are materials”. (Henry Ford 
in The Power that Wins by Ralph Waldo Trine, p. 23-24). 

. , “Faith and purpose constitute the motive power of 
life. There is nothing that a strong faith and an 
unflinching purpose may not accomplish. By the daily 
exercise of silent faith, the thought forces are gathered 
•together, and by the daily strengthening of silent purpose, 
those forces are directed toward the object of accomplish- 
ment There is no difficulty, however great, but will 

yield before a calm and powerful concentration of 
thought, and no legitimate object but may be speedily 
actualised by the intelligent use and direction of one’s 
soul-forces.” (James Allen : From Poverty to Power, 
p. 49, 51). 

“ We need only in cold blood ACT as if the thing in 
question were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and 
it will infallibly end by growing into such a connection 
with our life that it will become real ” (William James ; 
Principles of Phychology, Vol. II, p. 321). 

26. The centre of super-conscious power 
IN THE Body. 

Yogavasistha : — 

There is an organ with its mouth closed situated 
inside the abdomen. It is presided over by the Kundalini 
which exists dormant within it. (Via. 81. 63, 64). The 
organ has circular shape and is named Kundalini. It is 
the Centre of the Supreme Power and is the source of all 
the forces of the living creatures. (VIb. 80. 42).^® 
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Modem Thought : — 

“As waking consciousness proceeds parallel with 
the corresponding changes of the senses and brain, so the 
transcendental psychical functions seem to be parallel with 
the corresponding changes in the ganglionic system, whose 
central seat, the solar plexus, was already called by the 
ancients the brain of the belly” (Prel: Philosophy of 
Mysticism, Vol. I, p. 170). 

27. Dream. 


Yogavasistha : — 

Dream is a state of experience which the individual 
has when his senses are not stimulated from without but 
there is excitement within. (IV. 19. 33). The sleeper 
experiences the fulfilment of a wish which he has enter- 
tained. (IV. 19. 32). The individual experiences within 
him realisation of the desires by which he is bound. 
(IV. 17. 

Modern Thought : — 

“ The dream is the fulfilment of a wish”. (Freud : 
The Interpretation of Dreams,, p. 103). “ It is a psychic 
phenomenon full of value, and indeed the fulfilment of a 
wish”. {Ibid, p. 103). 

“Freud maintains that the latent content of every 
dream represents nothing else than the imaginary fulfil- 
ment of an ungratified wish ” (Ernest Jones : Papers On 
Psycho-analysis, p. 244). 
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28. Death and after. 

Yogavasistha : — 

Death never brings about complete annihilation. 
( VIb. 18. 1). That the dead is completely lost is a wrong 
statement and is not true to the fact. (V. 71. 65). He is 
having another experience in a different Time-Space order. 
(V. 71. 65). Death means temporary withdrawal of the 
thdught process of the individual. (VIb. 18. 1). The in- 
dividual laden with desires, having left this body, goes to 
another Space and Time. (V. 71. 67-68). The individual, 
paving experienced an illusory insensibility of death and 
having forgotten the previous state of existence, comes 
to experience another state. (III. 20. 31). Then the 
inanimate body is said to be dead. (III. 55. 4). The body 
being dead, the air within the body having returned to 
the atmospheric air, the vital principle laden with desires 
remains within the Self. (III. 55. 5). The atomic vital 
being laden with desires is named .liva. (III. 55. 6). Almost 
every individual experiences the insensibility of death. 
(III. 40. 31). After it is over, every individual has his 
experience of the other world in the same manner as wo 
experience dream, day-dream and illusions. (III. 40. 32). 
The order and the contents of the experience of the next 
world after the insensibility of death are in accordance 
with the desires of the “dead”. (III. 55. 26). Then and 
there this kind of thought arises in him in the same way 
as the dream idea arises in the mind of the person gone to 
sleep. (III. 55. 21). He feels that he has been placed in 
the situation to undergo retribution of his actions of the 
last life. He feels that he is going to heaven or to hell. 
(III. 55. 35). Having undergone the consequences of 
one’s actions there, one enters the heart of a man and asso- 
ciating with his spermatozoa enters the uterus of a fit 
mother. (III. 55. 25). With all his faculties asleep (un- 
conscious) he becomes the seed, in which capacity he 
enters the uterus of a female and then grows as a foetus. 
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(III. 55. 38). In this way, the individual goes from one 
body to another, bound by hundreds of desires and hopes 
like a bird from one tree to another. (IV. 43. 26). Those 
who in previous life had attained some spiritual progress 
and were desirous of further progress in that line are born 
in the family of good, pure, noble and virtuous people and 
begin to make further progress. (Via. 126. 50). Having 
quickly recollected the previously attained stages of 
spiritual progress, they proceed to the higher ones. (Vla.- 
126. 51).“ « 

Modern Thought : — 

“I venture the statement — and it would have the 
support, I think, of almost all workers in the field of 
philosophy — that the positive sciences leave us free either 
to affirm or to deny survival after death. There is no 
evidence that the body has the power of generating thought 
and feeling; and there is no evidence, except strictly 
negative evidence, that the consciousness of the individual 
ceases for ever when the functioning of his brain is at an 
end.” (Prof. N. Kemp Smith in The Future Life, p. 135). 

“At the level of Psychology there is no answer with 
regard to the past and future of mind. But there is the 
answer that body and mind are not the same kind of 
reality,'‘and. what is of as great an importance to consider, 
we have not the slightest idea of such an event as death 

as happening to mind or spirit There is enough on the 

psychological level to warrant an affimation that the 
mind or spirit is a reality which tabernacles in a tent of 
clay for three score years and ten and then disappears 
into some other state of existence. The whole centre of 
gravity lies, even on the level of Psychology, in the 
affirmation and not in the negation of the continuity of 
life after death.” (IP. Tudor Jones: Metaphysics of Life 
and Death, p. 183-186), 
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“I am, for personal purposes, convinced of the 
persistence of human existence beyond bodily death ; and 
though I am unable to justify that belief in a full and 
complete manner, it is a belief which has been produced 
by scientific evidence; that is, it is based upon facts and 
experience.” (Oliver Lodge : The Proofs of Life after 
Death, p. 134). “I assert emphatically that there is evidence 
for survival, and that some of the evidence is thoroughly 
good. It can no more be treated superficially than any 
other of scientific experiences.” (Oliver Lodge : Making 
. of Man, p. 35). 

“We conclude, then, that our death is our birth to a 
life beyond” ( W. Tudor Jones : Metaphysics of Life and 
Death, p. 196). 

“The death of the physical body does not mean 
dissipation of the self. If the self wakes up after dreamless 
sleep and feels its continuity with the self that went to 
sleep, death need not mean discontinuity” (Radhakrishnan : 
An Idealist View of Life, p. 291). 
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“The seeming end is not really the end, for it cannot 
touch the true real essence of the individual, not his 

realised consciousness which is pre-existent, surviving 

and eternal. — What does then death matter ? It destroys 
only a semblance, a temporary representation. The true 
and the indestructible individuality assimilates and so 
preserves all the requirements of all the transitory 
personality, then bathed for the time in the waters, of 
Lethe, it materialises anew in personality, and thus 
continues its evolution indefinitely.” (Geley : From the 
Unconscious, to the Conspicious, p. 304). 

“Life cannot die. Longfellow was right — ‘There is 
no death’. It is not poetry, it is science. Life that can 

die would not be life I expect to go on and gather more 

experience. I expect to have opportunities to use my 
experience. I expect to retain this central cell, or whatever 
it is, that is now the core of my personality. I expect 
to find conditions of life further on, just as I found 
conditions of life here, and adapt myself to them just as 

I adapted myself to these We cannot stop.” (Henry 

Ford in The Bower that Wins by Trine, p. 180-181). 
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“The process of gradual improvement must go on 
after the death of our present bodies and it is reasonable 
to assume that this life is followed by others like it, each 
separate from its predecessor and successor by death and 
rebirth” (Radhakrishan : An Idealist View of Life, 
p. 297). “The kind of life after death cannot be completely 
different from the present one. Death cannot alter so 
profoundly the life of the seif.” {Ibid, p. 292). “Life 
after death is continuous with our present existence”. 
{Ibid, p. 299). 

“The statements made (by Raymond and others) 
become quite intelligible if we taxe into account the 
following fact : In our dreams, we see houses, people, 
furniture, animals, hills, rivers, tables, chairs, cigars and 
whisky -and-sodas just as really as we see anything else ; 
and these things ail appear natural and “real” to us at 
the time. To the dreamer, they are real. Now if the 
next world exists at all, it must certainly be some sort of 
mental world, in which the environment is, so to say 
created by the mind. Time and time again it has been 
asserted, through various mediums that this apparent 
mental creation is a fact. It has also been constantly 
asserted that, for some time after death, the mind of the 
recently deceased person is in an abnormal dream-like 
condition, subject to hallucinations and illusions of all 
sorts, and likely to imagine things which do not actually 
exist, but which seem to exist at the time, just as they 
seem to exist for the dreamer” (Carrington : The Story 
of Psychic Science, p. 310). 

“Granting the permanence of the human spirit amid 
every change, the doctrine of rebirth is the only one 
yielding a metaphysical explanation of the phenomena 
of life. It is already accepted in the physical plane 
as evolution, and holds a firm ethical value in applying 
the law of justice to human experience. In confirmation 
of it there stands the strongest weight of evidence, 
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afgumentary, empirical, and historic. It entangles the 
the knotty problem of life simply and grandly. It meets 
the severest requirements of enlightened reason, and is in 
deepest harmony with the spirit of Christianity.” (E. D. 
Walker: Re-incaranation (Rider), p. 14). “Re-incranation 
teaches that the soul enters this life, not as a fresh 
creation, but after a long course of previous existences 
on this earth and elsewhere, in which it acquired -its 
present inhering peculiarities, and that it is on the way 
to future transformations which the soul is now shaping.” , 
{Ibid^ p. 11). “As long as the soul is governed by. 
material desires it must find its homes in physical realms, 
and when its inclination is purely spiritual it certainly 
will inhabit the domain of spirit” {Ibid, p. 13). 

“The ancient doctrine of transmigration seems the 
most rational and most consistent with God’s wisdom and 
goodness; as by it all the unequal dispensations of things 
so necessary in one life may be set right in another, and 
all creatures serve the highest and lowest, the most 
eligible and the most burdensome offices of life by an 
equitable rotation, by which means their rewards and 
punishments may not only be proportioned to their 
behaviour, but also carry on the business of the universe, 
and thus at the same time answer the purposes both of 
justice and utility” (Soame Jenyns quoted by Walker: 
Re-incaranation, p. 64). 

“What sleep is for the individual, death is for the 
will (character.) It would not endure to continue the 
same actions and sufferings throughout an eternity, 
without true gain, if memory and individuality remained 
to it. It flings them off, and this is lethe; and through 
this sleep of death it appears refreshed and fitted out with 
another intellect, as a new being — ^‘a new day tempts 
to new shores” “(Schopenhauer: The World as Will 
and Idea, Vol. III. p. 299). “These constant new births, 
then, constitute the sucbession of the life^reams of a 
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will which in itself is indestructible, until, instructed and 
improved by so much and such various successive 
knowledge in a constantly new form, it abolishes or 
abrogates itself” {Ibid). 

“The supposition of a previous existence would best 
explain these differences (of character) as something 
carried over from life to life, — the harvest of seed that 
was sown in other states, and whose fruit remains, 
although the sowing is remembered no more” (Frederick 
Henry Hedge : Ways of the Spirit, and other Essays, 
■ Chap. XII — “The Human Soul”). 

“What we call death is only the introduction to 
another life on earth, and if this be not a higher and better 
life than the one just ended, it is our own fault. Our life 
is really continuous, and the fact that the subsequent 
stages of it lie beyond our present range of immediate 
vision is of no more importance, and no more an evil, 
than the corresponding fact that we do not now remember 
our previous existence in antecedent ages. Death alone, 
or in itself considered, apart from the antecedent dread of it 
which is irrational, and apart from the injury to the feelings 
of the survivors, which is a necessary consequence of that 
attachment to each other from which so much of our 
happiness springs, is not even an apparent evil ; it»is mere 
change and development, like the passage from the 
embryonic to the adult condition, from the blossom to the 
fruit”. (Francis Bowen, Professor, Harvard University : 
An Article on “Christian Metempsychosis” in Princeton 
Review, May, 1881). 

“The latest developments of science agree with the 
occultists and poets that there is no death, and that nothing 
is dead. What seems to be extinction is only a change of 
existence”. ( E. D. Walker : Re-incarnation, p. 289 ). 
“When death severs the soul from its n;ortal shell, the 
ruling tendencies of the soul carry it to its strongest 
aflSnities. The escape from material confinement allows 
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the freest activity, in which the dominant desires, 
unconsciously nourished in the spirit, have the mastery” 
{Ibid, p. 292). “The condition of the period intervening 
between death and birth, like all other epochs, is framed 
by the individual. The inner character makes a Paradise, 
a Purgatory, or an Inferno of any place. As Jesus said 
he was in heaven while talking with his followers, as 
Dante found all the material for hell in what his eyes 
witnessed, so in the environment beyond death, where the 
subjective states of the soul are supreme, the appearance 
of the universe and the feelings of the self are created,, 
well or ill, by the central individual. There must be as' 
many heavens and hells as there are good and bad beings”. 
{Ibid, p. 293). ...“The divergence in all these alleged liftings 
of the veil betrays their subjectiveness”. {Ibid, p. 294). 
“The residual impulses coming from the momentum of 
past lives determine what and when shall be the 
next embodiment. The time and manner of reincar- 
nation vary with each individual according to the 
impetus engendered by his lives.” {Ibid, p. 294). 

“Re-incarnation is necessitated by immortality,.... 
analogy teaches it, ....science upholds it, ....nature of the 
soul needs it, ....many strange sensations support it, and.... 
it alone gradually solves the problems of life” {Ilnd, p. 47). 

“The unsatisfied physical inclinations of the soul 
necessitate a series of material existences to work 
themselves out. The irrepressible eagerness for all the 
range of e 2 y)erience seems to be a sufficient reason for a 
course of incarnations which shall accomplish that 
result.” {Ibid, p. 26), 

“The individual soul seeking another birth finds the 
path of least resistance in the channels best adapted to its 
qualities. The Ego selects its material body by a choice 
more wise than any voluntary selection, by inherent 
tendencies of its nature, in fitness for its need, not only in 
the particular physique best suited for its purpose, but in 
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the larger physical casements of family and nationality” 
{Ihid, p. 59). 

“All death in nature is birth ; and precisely in dying, 
the sublimation of life appears most conspicuous. There 
is no death-bringing principle in nature, for nature is only 
life throughout. Not death kills, but the more living life, 
which is hidden behind the old, begins and unfolds itself. 
Death and birth are only the struggles of life with itself 
to manifest itself in ever more transfigured form, more 
like itself” ( J. G. Fichte : The Destiny of man, quoted by 
Walker in Re-incarnation, p. 75). 

“According to all probabilities the sequence of events 
is as follows : 

For animals and men of a very low grade, the phase 
of existence which follows death is short and dark. 
Bereft of the support of the physical organs, consciousness, 
still ephemeral, is weakened and obscured. The call of 
matter asserts itself with irresistible power, and the 
mystery of rebirth is soon brought about. But for the 
more highly evolved man, death bursts the narrower 
circle within which material life has imprisoned a 
consciousness which strained against the bounds imposed 
by a profession, family and country. He finds himself 
carried far beyond the old habits of thought and fhemory, 
the old loves and hatreds, passions and mental habits. 
To the degree that his evolutionary level permits, he 
remembers his past and foresees his future. He knows 
the roads by which he has travelled, he can judge of his 
conduct and his efforts....Thus from one experience to 
another, the self comes slowly and by the vast accumulation 
of stored and accumulated experiences, to the higher 
phases of the life that are reserved to the complete 
development of its consciousness that realises all”. 
(Geley : From the Unconscious to the Conscious, p. 312). 

“Processes begun in this life are sometimes finished 
in it and some time left incomplete. We continually find 
9 
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that death leaves preparation without an achievement.... If 
men survive death, we must expect that these processes, 
when not worked out before death, will be worked out in 
a future life”. (Me Taggart: Human Immortality and 
Pre-existence, p. 84). 

“(1) Nature bears witness to a process of incessant 
renewal. At the zoological level this process appears to be 
concerned solely for the perpetuation of species. At the 
human level of development the perpetuation of the 
individual seems to be the end in view.. ..(2) Nature bears 
witness to continuity ; to continuity that is within a general; 
pattern.. ..There is no reason why the human selves 

should be regarded as exception to the principle (3) 

The object of the self is the “fulfilment of the function or 
development of individuality”. This object cannot be 
secured in one life.. ..(4) “It is an admitted principle in 
science that, if we see a certain stage of development in 
time, we may infer a past to it”.. ..We appear in the world 
not as clear slates for the writing of environment and 
circumstance, but as slates already inscribed. For example, 
we inherit talents, “An eye for beauty, a taste for music, 
which are not common qualities of the species but 
individual variations. “We cannot believe that the rise 
of the s6lf with a definite nature is simply fortuitous”, 
therefore, we must presuppose a past for the self, in 
which the individual inheritance which it brings with it 
into the world has been built up” (Radhakrishnan’s 
arguments ■•for rebirth summed up by Joad in Counter 
Attack from the East, p. 182*183). 

“How does the self find a new home after death ? 
The mechanism of rebirth is difficult to know; if not 
impossible to conceive. But simply because we do not 
understand the process, we cannot deny the facts....There 
is such a thing as psychic gravitation by which souls 
find their level, i. e., their proper environment.” (Radha- 
krishnan : An Idealist View of Life, p. 294, 295). “The 
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self seeking for rebirth obtains embodiment in the frame 
offering the necessary conditions. The physical body 
derived from the parents according to the laws of heredity 
is appropriated by the conscious self....The self selects the 
frame which fits it even as we pick the hat which suits 
the shape of our head. We are reborn in families where 
the qualities we- possess and seek to embody are well 
developed” {Ibid, p. 296). 

29. The Cosmic Mind. 

« Yogavasistha : — 

The Absolute Brahma spreads this world by becoming 
Mind. (III. 3, 29). This Mind is Imagination only. It is 
called Brahma. (III. 2. 54). All these beings originate 
from BrahmS. (III. 94. 19). He alone is the last source 
of all creatures. (III. 3. 9). As water takes the form of 
waves, so does the Cosmic Mind appear as individifal 
minds. (Via. 101. 54). As this Lord of Creation imagines 
so it becomes. This world is His Thought (Imagination). 
(VIb. 186. 65) the first Lord of creation, who has etherial 
body, spreads out the creatures. (Ill 3. 11.).-'*^ 

Modern Thought : — 

“Nature is the product of the cognitive mind, and 
the systematic unity of nature suggests that it is 
the product of one absolute mind, of which the human 
mind is only a mode or vehicle.” (Perry: Philosophy 
of the Recent Past, Implications of Kantianism, p. 142). 
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“We must suppose, therefore, that the combining 
intelligence which creates the real system of nature, as 
distinguished from that of our private and limited selves 
is an “eternal intelligence”, which determines nature in 
advance of our individual human acquaintance with it, 
and “partially and gradually produces itself in us”. This 
divine mind, which constitutes the universal system of 
reality, is not itself subject to any of the rational 
categories which it produces ; and if we speak of it as a 
“cause”, we must understand this term in a unique sense 
of that free and spontaneous activity with which we are 
acquainted in our thought” (Perry : Philosophy of the 
Recent past, Green’s view, p. 128). 

“If the unquestionable universal interconnection of 
nature has for its counterpart a similar connection in the 
spiritual world, we may perhaps be able to make the 
matter clearer by means of the following picture. The 
upper self-consciousness is like the fairly narrow brightly 
illuminated surface of the sea upon which the light from a 
lighthouse falls, while the unconsciousness is the dark 
and unfathomable depths which lie below it. Or the 
consciousness, the ego, is the single wave upon this sea 
of spiriti^l happening, the unconscious, on the other hand, 
the sea itself ; down below there is no single waves any 
longer, but only water itself” (Bernhard Bavink : The 

Anatomy of Modern Science, p. 530-531) “The world 

is not Z/opos^(Thought) alone, it is at the same time, and 
perhaps in its deepest nature, Eros, it is reason and will 
in one — ^this truth has become clear to most metaphysicians 
who have thought about the cosmic problem.” {Ihid, 
p. 334). The form-giving world-will is divided up into 
innumerable individual wills, which in their arrangement 
in steps, form the cosmos.” {lUd, p. 536). 

“The world is a game which imaginati on plays with 
itself” (Fawcett : The World as Imagination, p. 230). 
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“The Logos.. ..is the embodiment of ‘Thought’ or ‘Idea* 
of the Cosmos as it exists in the ‘mind’ of the Godhead ; 
and as such He is the Cosmos in its wholeness and 
completeness.” (Kingsland : Rotional Mystidsm, p. 182) 

30. The Potency of the World in God. 
Yogavasistha ^ 

As gold cannot be found existing without a form, 
so God does not exhist without the existence of the world 
andtheegoes. (Via. 96. 43-44). The being of the world 
is bound with the being of the spirit and the being of the 
spirit is bound with the being of the world. (III. 14. 75). 
As sweetness is to a sugar cane and as greasiness is to milk, 
so is the world to the spirit. (III. 14. 73). The Absolute 
is always full and undecaying. It has potency for every- 
thing. There is nothing here which is not present in the 
great Self. (HI. 100. 6). The world exists in Brahmgin 
in the same way as a tree exists in its seed (III. 100. 11). 
or as butter exists in milk. (Via. 9. 27). The world is within 
the spirit as pungency is within a chilly. (Via. 2. 52). As 
the various colours of the tail of a peacock potentially 
exist within the liquid of its egg, so the plurality is poten- 
tially present in the spirit which is capable of manifesting 
it. (Via. 47. 29). The will of God is called MattSr. It is 
the source of the world and in its real nature. It is the 
Power of Movement. (VIb. 85. 14).^“ 
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Modern Thought '. — 

“To dismiss the world as illusion only removes the 
difficulty a little, for the question still remains, What is 
the cause of this world illusion ?” (Radhakrishnan : The 
Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 431). 

“Diversity and plurality can only develop out of 
unity in virtue of some initial potentiality for diversity 
and plurality latent in the unity.” (Joad : Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy, p. 24). 

“The truly real is not incapable of appearing. All 
appearances belong to it and contribute to make it what 
it is.” (Haidar : Neo-Hegelianism, p. 226). 

“Innert matter, immobility, is purely an appearance ; 
it is composed of two movements. It is the relation of 
our movement to the other movements.” Wildon Car : 
The Philosophy of Change, p. 30). 

“Matter is turning out to be one of the forms of 
energy, a newly discovered form, discovered largely 
through the genius of Einstein.” (Oliver Lodge : Making 
of Man p. 24). 

“Look at any piece of gross matter that you will, 
at any fragment of stone or metal. To the outer vision 
it is apparently dead, inert, motionless. Not so, however, 
in the light of what science now teaches us. Its very 
stability, its very apparent motionlessness, is due to the 
intensity of its motion. It is motion alone which makes 
it a thing, which gives it mass or inertia, extension in 
space, and every other quality which we are in any way 
able to recognise. The atom does not exist apart from 
motion or force ; there is no such thing as a physical 
particle, the “massy, hard, impenetrable” particle of the 
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physios of the last century.” (Kingsland: Physics 

of the Secret Doctrine^ p. 106). 

“Just as the individual organism is but an ideo- 
plastio product of his essential dynamo-psychism so the 
universe appears as a vast materialisation of the creative 
principle.” (Geley: from the Unconscious to the Conscious, 
p. 275) 

* “Reality as a whole is free from external compulsion; 
its motion can be explained as a spontaneous movement 
from within.” (Paulsen : Introduction to Philosophy^ 
p. 233). 

“The consciousness or rather consoious-ing...is not 
merely awareness that shines ideally in its own light 
it is also the active continuum that sustains and creates all 
the minor sentients and all the contents of which it is 
aware.” (Fawcett : Divine Imagining). 

31. The absolute Spieit. 

Yogavasistha : — 

The Absolute Brahman is infinite, has all things within 
Itself, and is omnipotent. It is always, everywhere, and 
everything in ^1 aspects. (VIb. 14. 8). It is indescri- 
bable, unmanifest, beyond the senses and without any 
name. (VIb. 52. 27). Even one who knows it cannot 
describe its nature. (VIb. 31. 37). It is neither living 
nor non-living; neither being nor non-being; neither ego 
nor non-ego ; neither one nor many. (V. 72. 41.). There 
is no duality without unity, no unity without duality. 
Both unity and duality are therefore absent in the 
Absolute. It is neither one nor the other. (Via. 33. 5). 
It cannot be said to be non-being because it is conscious- 
ness, nor can it be said to be being because it is absolute 
peace. (VIb. 53. 9). The word non-being is relative to 
being. There being no non-being possible, it is free from 
the concepts of both being and non-being. (III. 10. 14). 
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How can the Absolute be called non-being when the 
entire universe is within it like an uncarved statue ? 
(III.10.7). But it is more of non-being than even the ether. 
III. 10. 36). Even the terms Self etc. are not proper to 
it. They are only imaginary, (III. 5. 5). As in a 
desert creepers and leaves are not found, so there is nothing 
in the indescribable Absolute which can be properly called 
living or non-living. (III. 91. 36). It is all, the essenpe 
of all, yet above and free from all. (VIb. 52. 36). As 
rains proceed from the limitless and full ocean of water, 
so the ephemeral world-appearances proceed from the 
undecaying, full and immortal Brahman. (III. 5. 14). 
Know it to be that defectless ether of Consciousness from 
which arise the subject, the objects and knowledge, and 
that in which they all merge. (VIb. 106. 11), It is neither 
Being nor Non-being, nor the Middle of the two. It is 
no-thing, yet It is all. It is incapable of being grasped 
by. mind and expressed by speech. It is more of nothing 
than nothing and more of happiness than happiness. 
(III. 119. 23).* 1 
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Modern Thought : — 

“The whole, the Absolute, which is the highest 
concrete, is so rich that its wealth of content refuses to 
be forced into the fixed forms of intellect....It is vastly 
richer than human thought can compass. It breaks 
through every conceptual form and makes all intellectual 
determinations impossible.” (Radhakrishnan : Reign of 
Beiigion in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 440). 

“Unity, in its more proper sense, is known as 
contradistinguished from plurality. Unity, therefore, as an 
jaspect over against and defined by another aspect, is itself 
but appearance. And in this sense the Real, it is clear, 
cannot be properly be called one. It is possible, however 
to use unity with a different meaning.” (Bradley : 
Appearance and Reality, Chapter XXVII). 

Unity, as known to us, exists in contradiction to 
diversity, and diversity exists in contradiction to unity, 
so neither can be noumenal.” (Constable: Personality and 
Telepathy, p. 325). 

“Life and matter are not two realities, but two 
directions in an original movement. The one is the 
inverse of the other, and the ultimate reality holds both 
within itself.” (Wildon Carr : The Philosophy of Change, 
p. 171-172). 

“From It all things proceed, to It all things return, 
in that Cosmic MOTION which is the ceaseless Breath 
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of the Eternal Being, From It all things proceed, yet 
they never are other than IT, either in outward natural 
form or in inner energising power.” (Kingsland : Ratio- 
nal Mysticism^ p. 86). It is “no thing, but not nothing.” 
{Ibid, p. 87). “Nothing to the senses, yet all in reality.” 
(Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, p. 81). “From It all 
things proceed, and in It all things exist ; yet these may 
disappear while It eternally remains. And just as we <see 
that thd physical world — differentiated out of the Ether — 
occupies an infinitesimally small portion of the Ether 
which becomes differentiated into physical matter, so also 
we must conceive that even the Ether does not differentiate 
the whole of the Primordial Substance, but that behind or 
beyond every plane or grade of differentiation — physical, 
etheric, mental or spiritual, whatever may be the 
classification we adopt — there lies the infinite ocean of the 
One-Root-Substance-Principle, itself in its pure, eternal, 
ihcomprehensible GROUND or NOUMENON, the Source 
and Root, the Life, Energy, Motion, Consciousness of all 
that ever was, is, or will be”. (Kingsland: Rational 
Mysticism, p. 88). 

“We can form the general idea of an absolute 
experience in which phenomenal distinctions are merged, 
a whole become immediate at a higher stage without 
losing any richness”. (Bradley : Appearance and 
Reality). 

“There might be a tap-root of Being from which 
both mind' and matter sprang.” (Hoffding : Problems of 
Philosophy, Chap. III). 

“It is the self-contained whole within which fall all 
distinctions made by thought, including the distinction 
between mind itself and the world of which it is conscious.” 
(Haidar: , Neo-Hegelianism, p. 405). 

“It is reasonable to believe that perfection of the 
Absolute implies the neutralisation of pain in a higher 
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experience which on the whole, is pleasurable.” (Haidar: 
Neo-Hegelianism, p. 230). 

32. The World as Manifestation op the 

ABSOLUTE. 

Yogavasistha : — 

All that appears as the extensive world is Brahman 
existing in this form. (Via. 11. 16). As in the ocean the 
water of the ocean takes the forms of waves, eddies and 
sprays, so the Atman has appeared by virtue of Its 
movements in the form of the world. (V. 72. 23.). The 
M)ne and eternal Brahman exists as the Many of the 
world. (VIb. 35. 6). To appear like this is the very 
nature of the Reality. (VIb. 191. 10). The Reality is the 
mountains, the trees, the earth and the sky. (III. 55. 45). 
It lives within the particle, is within the womb of the 
mountain, is concealed within the sprout, is the ocean, 
dances within the womb of a rock. It rains in cloudfe 
and lies inert in stones. (III. 40. 22).^^ 

Modern Thought : — 

“I knew. I felt 

What God is, what we are. 

What life is — how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways — One ever-lasting bliss. • 
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From whom all beings emanate, all power 
Proceeds: In whom is life for ever more, 

Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes. (Browning). 

“It is the nature of the Absolute to grow into the 
world. The world is the affirmation of the Absolute. The 
universe is the energising of God. God realises himself 
in the world.” (Badhakishnan : The Reign of Religion 
in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 443). “The Ultimate 
Reality sleeps in the stone, breathes in the plants, feels in 
the animals and awakes to self-consciousness in man.”- 
(lUd, p. 442). 

“The Absolute is Its appearances, it really is all and 
every one of them’’ (Bradley : Appearance and Reality, 
p. 448). 


33. The unity of the Absolute unaffected 

. BY THE VARIETY & MULTIPLICITY OF 

APPEARANCES. 

Yogavasistha : — 

All things of the world are the One Whole and 
divisionless Brahman. (III. 67. 36). The One Ether of 
Consciousness appears as the concrete many of the world 
without* ceasing to be Itself, because the world is like a 
dream. (Via. 144. 23). As the nature of water is not 
changed by the rise and fall of waves in it, so is the case 
with the Absolute in spite of creation and destruction of 
the world. •» (VIb. 195. 27). All this is One, partless, 
divisionless, beginningless, endless, ceasless. Absolute 
Brahman. (III. 84. 26).*® 
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Modern Thovght : — 

“The Absolute stands above and not below, its 
internal distinctions. It does not eject them, but it includes 
them as elements in its fulness. It is not the difference 
but the concrete identity of all extremes.” (Bradley : 
Appearance and Reality, p. 533). 

“To accept the division of Spirit into distinct realms 
is {o belie its essential unity. Spirit must be so conceived 
as to generate multiplicity out of itself without loss of 
identity. The key to such a view of Spirit is afforded by 
iself -consciousness in which consciousness makes an object 
of itself and in so doing changes itself. It is the same 
spirit which is subject and object, both creator and created.” 
(Perry : Philosophy of the Recent Past, Gentile’s View, 
p. 167). 

“We do not know why and how the Absolute divides 
itself : into centres or the way in which so divided it still 
remains one.” (Bradley : Appearance and Reality, p. 527). 
“All differences come together in the Absolute. In this, 
how we do not know, all distinctions are fused, and all 
relations disappear.” {Ibid, p. 203). “The Absolute owns 
the discordance and discrepancy of appearance, but it 
possesses also much else in which the jarring character 
is swallowed by and is dissolved in fuller harmony.” 
{Ibid, p. 192). 

“In each and every case where we say, in the 
conventional language of the formal mind, that the Unity 
becomes a multiplicity, or appears in separation or 
opposition; the fundamental unity is in no wise thereby 
in any case divided ; it still remains in its absoluteness. 
The Ether does not cease to be Ether, qua Eher, when it 
^differentiates into physical matter ; CJosmic Mind does 
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not cease to be Cosmic Mind, as such, when a portion of it 
differentiates into individual minds.” (Kingsland : Rational 
Mydicism, p. 223). 

34. ACOSMISM (Thk absolute POINT-OF-VIEW). 
Yogavasistha : — 

In reality there is no world. There is Brahman 
alone. (IV. 40. 30). There is nothing bearing the name* of 
the world in the Absolute. (III. 4. 67). There is nothing 
brought about, nothing produced, nothing that appears. 
(III. 13. 40). Even when there is consciousness of the worlds 
nothing is created. (III. 13. 48). It is as pure as the sky 
which seems to be nothing. (III. 13. 49). There is no 
world, like a river in the desert. (III. 15. 7). The world 
is a false appearance and unreal like a day-dream 
(IV. 1. 12). The appearance of the world is like that of an 
imaginary town seen in vacuity. (Via. 3. 45). This false 
appearance vanishes into nothing when one knows the 
truth, as the night vanishes at the rise of the sun. 
(III. 114. 9).»* 

Modern Thought : — 

“The objective world in Space and Time would 

represent merely a state or condition of our mind, which 
need not*exist at all except for a being in that condition.” 
(Schiller : Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 273). 
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“In the highest spiritual experiencse we have the 
sense of rest and fulfilment, of eternity and completeness. 
These needs provoked from the beginning of human 
reflection conceptions of the Absolute as pure and 
passionless being which transcends the restless turmoil of 
the cosmic life.” (Radhakrishnan : An Idealistic View 
of Life, p. 342). * “Creation neither adds to nor takes away 
from the reality of the Absolute. Evolution may be a 
part of our cosmic process, but the Absolute is not subject 
to it.” {Ibid, p. 343). 

I “We can form the general idea of an absolute 
experience in which phenomenal distinctions are merged, 
a whole become immediate at a higher stage without 
losing any richness” (Bradley : Appearance and Reality, 
p. 160), “There is but one Reality, and its being consists 
in Experince. In this one whole all appearances come 
together, and in coming together they lose their distinctive 
nature.” {Ibid, p. 455). “All differences come together in 
the Absolute. In this, how we do not know, all distinc- 
tions are fused, and all relations disappear,” {Ibid, p. 203). 

“When we gain the consciousness of unity within the 
Infinite Perfection, the consciousness of time and space as 
limitations will disappear ; and the consciousness of the 
relative, imperfect world, as such, will disappear. In very 
truth — ^in reality — they never existed.” (Charles Wase; 
The Inner Teachings and Yoga, p. 57) 

35. Inconceivability op the relation of the 
World with the Absolute. 

Yogavasistha : — 

The statement that the world is produced from It 
and by It is of some use in teaching and for practical 
purposes, but is not true in reality. (IV. 40. 17). That the 
world is created by God who is indescribable, formless, 
oppositionless. His own Self, is made by those who are 
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ignorant and evokes laughter. (Via. 98. 8). This kind of 
God cannot undergo changes of states because He is One, 
formless and eternal. (Via. 49. 9). How can the One 
Limitless being create anything ? (IV. 40. 26). The chan- 
geless and undecaying one cannot undergo any change 
without a loss of its own being. (VIb. 195. 14). Transfor- 
mation which takes place in things like milk when it is 
transformed into curd means a change of nature which is 
irrevertible. (Via. 49. 2). Once milk has become curd, 
it never reverts to its original form (milk). But Brahman 
is known to be continuing as the same pure Brahman 
throughout the creation, existence and end of the world. 
(Via. 49. 3). Brahman therefore does not undergo trans- 
formation as milk undergoes. Such a molecular change is 
not possible in that which is partless, beginningless and 
endless. (Via. 49. 4). Transformation cannot take place 
in the changeless. And if any transformation appears in 
that which continues to be the same in the beginning and 
the end of the transformation, it must be regarded as a 
delusion of consciousness, (Via. 49). There is no reason 
why the Unborn should bring about anything if It is ever 
happy (VIb. 10. 10). How can the formless, beginning- 
and-endless, void Brahman be the cause of the perceptible 
and concrete world ? (VIb. 53. 17). How can any cause 
give rise to an effect which is different in nature ? (III. 18. 
18). If an effect different in nature from its main cause 
is produced, it must be due to other accessory causes. (III. 
(18. 20). But there being no other accessory causes 
present. Brahman cannot give rise to the world (III. 21. 37). 
We have neither heard nor seen the changing and the 
concrete arising from the changeless and formless. . (VIb. 
195. 34). We find that a seed becomes a fruit by losing 
its seed-form. But in the case of the world arising from 
the seed Brahman, the fruit appears to have come into 
existence without the seed having lost its form. (IV. 18. 
24). The sprout is not found in the seed in the form of 
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sprout. Whatever exists in the seed is of the nature of 
seed alone. (VIb. 195. 34). If the world is present in 
Brahman in the form of the world, then it must be 
regarded as eternal, because there is no becoming possible 
in Brahman (VIb. 195. 34). He who says that this world 
exists within the Great Brahman, as a sprout exists in the 
seed, displays his own ignorance and childishness. (IV. 1 
21^. How can the Absolute which is subtler than the ether, 
and incapable of any description be the seed of anything ? 
(IV. 1. 26). How can it be properly said that the gross 
. form of the world exists in the formless? (IV. 1. 33). Even 
if a seed of any tree exists, it does not grow into a full 
fledged tree, with its spacious branches without the 
operation of accessory causes on it. (VIb. 54. 20). But 
what accessory cause remains in existence when every 
thing of the world has come to naught at the time of 
universal annihilation, to give rise to the world ? (VIb. 
54. 51). ’5 
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Modern Thought : — 

“The relation of the finite world to the Infinite Spirit 
is a mystery for human understanding”. (Radhakrishnan : 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 568). “The greatest 
thinkers are those who admit the mystery and comfort 
themselves by the idea that the human mind is not omni- 
scient.” (Radhakrishnan : Hindu View of Life, p. 67-68). 

« 

“We know that there is the absolute reality; we know 
that there is the empirical world, we know that the 
empirical world rests on the Absolute, but the how of it 
is beyond our knowledge. The hypothesis of creation is a' 
weak one, and it assumes that God lived alone for some- 
time and then suddenly it occurred to him to have 
company when he put forth the world. The theory of 
manifestation is not more satisfying, for it is difficult 
to know how the finite can manifest the infinite. If we 
say that God is transformed into the world, the question 
arises whether it is the whole of God that is transformed 
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or only a part. If it is the whole, then there is no God 
beyond the universe and we lapse into the lower pantheism. 

* If it is only a part, then it means that God is capable of 
being partitioned. We cannot keep one part of Gk)d above 

and another part below The history of philosophy in 

India as well as Europe has been one long illustration 
on the inability of the human mind to solve the mystery 
of the relation of God to the world.” (Radhakrishnan : 

Hindu View of Life, p. 67). 

“What reason can be given, why the eternal reality 
.should manifest itself in a time process at all ? Why 
‘should a concrete and perfect whole proceed to make 
itself imperfect for the sake of gradually getting rid of 
the imperfections again ? If it gained nothing by the 
change, could it be completely rational to imdergo it ? 
But if it had anything to gain, how could it previously 
have been perfect ?” (Haidar : Neo-Hegelianism, Me 
Taggart’s view, p. 424-425). • 

“How can there be such a thing as appearance we 
do not understand.” (Bradley: Appearance and Reality, 
p. 413). “We do not know how the Absoluts divides itself 
into centres or the way in which so divided it still remains 
one.” (Bradley : Appearance and Reality, p, 527). 

“There is no causal relation between the mrtaphysi- 
cal element and the physical one. Such a relation obtains 
between objects, but not between a thing in itself and its 
phenomenon.” (Paulsen : Introduction to Philosophy, p. 
163). 

“Hegelian absolutism is unable to account for the 
lapse of the perfect into the imperfect. Bergson emphsises 
the conflict of matter and life in the world and believes 
that the two are the negative and positive phases of one 
primal consciousness, but he is not able to account for 
the rise of the two tendencies from the first principle. 
Orooe arrives at the different forms of spirit, theoretical 
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and practical, but he does not give us any metaphysical 
deduction of these from the one spirit. If the forms are 
all, then there is no Absolute, and if there is the Absolute, 
it seems to be a sort of dissolute Absolute.” (Eadha- 
krishnan : Tm Hindu View of Life, p. 68). 

36. Happiness the goal of all endeavoues. 

Yogavasistka : — 

All beings endea|VOur to attain happiness. (Via. 

108. 20).* 

Modern Thought : — ; 

“To find happiness is the desire, the craving of every 
h umaj> creature, whether expressed in words or vaguely 
felt as something that is lacking.” (Hutchison : Hypnotism 
and Self -education, p. 80). 

“We will turn, therefore, to the less ambitious 
problem, what the behaviour of men themselves reveals as 
the purpose and object of their lives, what they demand 
of life and wish to attain in it. The answer to this can 
hardly be in doubt : they seek happiness, they want to 
become happy and to remain so. There are two sides to 
this striving, a positive and a negative ; it aims on the 
one hand at eliminating pain and discomfort. On the 
other It the experience of intense pleasures. In its 
narrowest sense the word “happiness” relates only to the 
last.” (Frued: Civilisation and Its Discontents, p. 

37. U^MIXED HAPPINESS IS NOT EXPERIENCED 
IN THE WORLD. 

Yogavasistha : — 

It is self-evident that pleasure and pain go together. 
Que is not experienced without the other. (Via. 120. 19). 
As all flames, of fire end in the darkness of smoke, all 
expectations of happiness turn into misery. (IV. 59.6-7). 
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The enjoymsnt of pleasures cannot ensure happiness, 
because it is pleasant only at the commencement, and is 
• sure to come to an end. (V. 22. 30). All prosperity is 
misery and all pleasure ends in pain. (VIb. 93. 73). On 
account of its temporay experience, all pleasure is pain. 
That happiness alone can be said to be real happiness 
which is unconditional, beginningless and endless. (VIb. 
68. 31). All beings terminate in non-being ; all beauty 
contains ugliness ; and all pleasure ends in pain. How 
can one cling to one of them alone ? (V. 9. 41) The world 
is said to be full of ‘greatest pains. How can one attain 
• happiness when one lives in it. (V. 9. 25).”' 

Modern Thought: 

“As we see, it is simply the pleasure principle which 
draws up the programme of life’s purpose. ..Yet its pro- 
gramme is in conflict with the whole world, with the 
macrocosm as much as with the microcosm. The whole 
constitution of things runs counter to it ; one might say 
that the intention that man should be “happy” is not 
included in the scheme of ‘creation’.” (Freud : Civilisation 
and Its Discontents, p, 27). “The goal towards which the 
pleasure principle impels us — of becoming happy — is not 
attainable. ...Thera are many paths by which the happiness 
attainable for man can be reached, but none which is 
certain to take him to it.” {Ibid, p. 41, 42) **What is 
called happiness in its narrowest sense comes from the 
satisfaction — ^most often instantaneous — of pent up needs 
which have reached great intensity, and by its very 
nature can only be a transitory experience. When any 
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condition desired by the pleasure-principle is protracted, 
it results in a feeling of mild comfort ; we are so cons- 
tituted that we can only intensely enjoy contrasts, much 
less intensely states in themselves: Our possibilities of 
happiness are thus limited from the very start by oiur very 
constitution.” (ibid, p. 27-28). 

“Life seems to be ill-adapted for happiness to be 
found in worldly success, in enjoyments of pleasure or 
even in the joys of home life if we, as it were, stake our 
all finding it and holding it there”. (Hutchison : Hypnotism 
and Self-education, p. 80). 

“Every sweet hath its 80ur....Por everything you gain, * 
you lose something. There is always some levelling 
circumstance that puts down the overbearing, the strong, 
the rich, the fortunate substantially on the same ground 
with all others.-The life and satisfaction of man seem 
to elude the utmost rigours or felicities of condition, and 
to establish themselves with great indifferency under all 
varieties of circumstance.. ..Punishment is the fruit that 
unsuspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure that 
concealed it....Men seek to be great; they would have 
offices, wealth, power and fame. They think that to be 
great is to possess one side of nature, the sweet, without 
the other side, the bitter.... We can no more have things 
and get the sensual good, by itself, than we can get an 
inside that shall have no outside, or light without a 
shadow.... He (man) sees the mermaid’s head, but not 
the dragon’s tail.... • Everything has two sides, a good and 
an evil. Everything has its tax. I learn to be content”. 
(Bhuerson : Essay on Compensation). 
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"If you would relish pleasure, you must endure pain, 
and delights are in proportion to the privations we have 
suffered”. (Jacques Casanova : Memoirs, p. 264). 

38. PLEASURE AND PAIN DEPEND UPON DESIRE. 
Yogavasistka : — 

Who has not experienced that an object of enjoyment 
giyes more pleasure at the commencement of the pleasure 
than later on. (Via. 44. 2). No object is as pleasant at 
other times as it is at the time when we have a strong 
;desire for it. Desire therefore is the cause of the pleasure. 
(Via. 44. 3-4). Objects give us pleasure only when we 
enjoy them with strong desire for them. (Via. 120. 18). 
The same object which gave us pleasure when we had a 
desire for it causes us pain when there is no desire for it. 
(Via. 120. 18). When an object is enjoyed without desire 
for it or with little desire for it, it does not give us 
pleasure, nor its removal causes us pain. (Via. 120.. 19-20).^® 
Modern Thought : — 

‘‘All pains consist in being somehow tantalised — , in 
having a mental tendency at once stimulated and obstruct- 
ed.... It (pleasure) is the smooth and prosperous progress 
towards attainment. With ultimate attainment, the 
mental tendency ceases to operate, and the pleasure ceases 
also.” (Stout: Analytic Psychology, Book. 11,^. 

“An impulse which discharges itself immediately is 
generally quite neutral as regards pleasure or pain.... If 
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such an impulse is arrested by an extrinsic force, a great 
feeling of uneasiness is produced.... And in proportion as 
the arresting force is then overcome relief occurs. The 
relief is pleasure and uneasiness is pain.” (James : 
Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 555). 

39. The Evil and Escape from it. 
Yogavasistha : — 

As the source of all waters is the ocean, so the idea 
“I am this” and “this is mine” is the cause of all our 
suffering. (IV. 27. 26). The thought of the ego is thei 
cause of our fatal bondage (Via. 99. 11). He gets bound 
himself who imagines a limit within his Self which is 
immeasurable and infinite. (IV. 27. 22). We are deluded 
and undergo terrible experiences of the world, because 
we feel ourselves as different or separate from Brahman, 
iij spite of having our being in the ocean of Brahman. 
(IV. 12. 2). Trust in perishable things is known to be 
the source of numberless troubles. (IVa. 27. 25). The 
individual becomes liberated when he gives up the attributes 
of mind and acquires the attributes of Brahman. (Via. 128. 
45). The individual becomes liberated when he perceives 
without distinction the Self in all beings and ail beings 
in the Sblf. (Via. 128. 49).^” 
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Modern ITiought : 

“It (evil) is the outcome of the finitude of a being 
that is in its deepest nature infinite. The root of evil 
lies in the finite-infinite nature of man. It consists in the 
individual seeking his good in narrow and circumscribed 
ends incompatible with his universal nature. Whatever 
arrests the movement of the infinite spirit towards 
infinitude is evil.” (Haidar : Neo- Hegelianism, Prof. 
Watson’s view, p. 237). 

“The true life of the individual is the life in the 
.’whole, and this means the broadening and deepening of it, 
not its extinction”. (Haidar : Neo-Hegelianism, p. 326). 

“A too powerful ego is a prison from which man 
must escape if he is to enjoy the world to the full.” 
(Russell : The Conquest of Happiness, p. 183). “It is in 
such profound instinctive union with the stream of life 
that the greatest joy is to be found.” [Ibid, p. 249). “T^o 
man who can centre his thoughts and hopes upon something 
transcending self can find a certain peace in the ordinary 
troubles of life which is impossible to the pure egoist.” 
{Ibid, p. 74). “To find the right road out of the despair 
civilised man must enlarge his heart as he has enlarged 
his mind. He must learn to transcend self, and in so 
doing to acquire the freedom of the universe.” {IbM, p. 95). 

“So long as we feel ourselves to have individualities 
of our own, we will be beset with conflicts and contradiction, 
pain and pleasure, but when once we disinterestedly give 
ourselves upto the Whole, there is an end to all discord.” 
(Radhakrishnan : Reign of Religion in Contemporay 
Philosophy, p. 437). “We can never completely break the 
shell of egoism and attain the infinite if we remain in 
the finite universe, giving a substantial existence to our 
own individual self. The release from this world of 
trouble, risk and adventure can be had only by losing the 
separate self.” {Ibid, p. 449), 

11 
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“The Supreme fact of our life and Gonsciousnesa is, 
that in any final analysis the individual life and the 
One Life are one and identical.” (Kingsland: Batioml 
MysHdsm, p. 431). 

“Sin is putting trust in things that perish....Evil is 
the separation of the soul from the source of lifet” 
(Badhakrishnan ; Beign of Beligion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, p. 450). 

“Seeking to save his personal life, man forefeits 
the greater impersonal life of truth; clinging to the 
perishable, he is shut out from the knowledge of the. 

Eternal Love of self shuts men out from Truth, and ‘ 

seekig their own personal happiness they lose the deeper, 

purer and more abiding bliss He who has yielded up 

that self, that personality that most men love, and to which 
they cling with such fierce tenacity, has left behind him 
all perplexity, and has entered into a simplicity so profoundly 
simple as to be looked upon by the world, involved as it 
is in a network of error, as foolishness.” (James Allen : 
Book of Meditations, p. 216-217). “The spirit of man is 
inseparable from the Infinite, and can be satisfied with 
nothing short of the Infinite, and the burden of pain will 
continue to weigh upon man^s heart, and the shadows 
of sorroav to darken his pathway until ceasing from 
wanderings in the dream-world of matter, he comes back 
to his home in the reality of the Eternal. As the smallest 
drop of water detached from the ocean contains all the 
qualities of the ocean, so man, detached in consciousness 
from the Infinite, contains within himself its likeness; 
and as the drop of water must, by the law of nature, 
ultimately find its way back to the ocean and lose itself 
in its silent depths, so must man, by the unfailing law 
of his nature, at last return to his source, and lose himself 
in the heart of the Infinite.” {Ibid, p. 165). “To become 
one with the Infinite is the goal of man.” {Ibid, pi 185). 
“Whilst vainly imagining that the pleasures of are 
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real and satisfsdng, pain and sorrow continually remind 
man of their unreal and unsatisfsdng nature. Ever 
striving to believe that complete satisfaction is to be 
found in material things, he is conscious of an inward 
and persistent revolt against this belief, which revolt 
is at once a refutation of his essential mortality, and 
an inherent and imperishable proof that only in the 
immortal, the eternal, the infinite, can he find satisfaction 
of unbroken peace.” {Ibid, p. 164). 

“Just in proportion as we realise this oneness with 
the Divine, this at-one-ment with our Maker, do our lives 

become calm, confident, creative All our troubles come 

from our sense of separateness from the Infinite Source.... 
This is the secret of all healing, of all health, prosperity, 
and happiness, the conscious union with the Divine." 
(Harden : The Miracle of Right Thought, p. 117-121). 

“In just the degree that we come into a conscious 
realisation of our oneness with the Infinite Life, and open 
ourselves to this divine inflow, do we actualise in ourselves 

the qualities and powers of the Infinite Life In the 

degree that we recognise our oneness, our connection with 
the Infinite Spirit which is the life of all, and in the 
degree that we open ourselves to this divine inflow, do we 
come into harmony with the highest, the most powerful, 

and the most beautiful everywhere And in the degree 

that we fail to recognise our oneness with’ this Infinite 
Source, and so close, shut ourselves to this divine inflow, 
do we come into that state where there seems to be with 
us nothing of beauty, nothing of power.” (Trine : In Tune 
u/ith the Infinite, p. 8, 14-15). 

40. The Path op Pkrpection. 

Yogavasistha : — 

The self is the only friend of the self > and the 
is the only enemy of the self. If oiie does not save oneself* 
-fliere is no other way left. (VI b. 162. 18). What mw 
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does not attain through one’s own efforts cannot be attained 
•through any other agency in the three worlds. (V. 43. 18). 
Whatever one acquires anywhere does so by the application 
of one’s own force. There is no other method possible. 
(IV. 43. 13). If a teacher can raise the ignorant without 
t;he latter’s own effort, why does he not raise a camel, 
elephant or bull ? (V. 43. 16). Contemplation, yoga, 

penances, and sacrifices are of no avail. (VIb. 174. 24). 
Fate, past acts, wealth and friends do not help. (V. 13. 8). 
Penance, charity and fasts etc. are of no use in this matter. 
(III. 6. 4). The control of one’s own mind is the source . 
of all lasting prosperity and of attainment of high * 
positions, as the earth is the source of all the beauty of 
crops. (V. 43. 35). Why do you not propitiate your 
own mind instead of propitiating the gods, Vishnu and 
others ? (V. 43. 25). Vishnu is unable to give knowledge 
to one who does not think for himself, even if He is 
worshiped for long and is very much pleased. (IV.43. 10). 
Those who run to other gods, having forgotten the God 
residing within the cave of their own heart, are like those 
people who run after ordinary stones, having thrown away 
the diamond from their hands. (5. 8. 14). God (Vishnu) 
is within every body. Those are really unfortunate who 
go to the external Vishnu having neglected the internal 
one. (I"^. 43 26). As a mango ripens gradually, so the 
mind becomes purified by constant effort and discrimi- 
nation. (V. 43. 32). God is known through one’s own 
effort and ever-growing discrimination, not by penance, 
bath and ceremonies (III. 6. 9). 

Conplete liberation (de-limitation) in which there is 
no further experience of the ego and the world does not 
dawn without the accomplishment of utter Negation. 
(III. 21. 12). The right outlook consists in the belief 
tlmt all the countless objects are the Atman and nothing 
else. (V. 79. 3). There is no other better way than the 
conviction that the perceived objects do not exist as such. 
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The real nature of Brahman is not known through ahy 
other activity. (III. 7. 28). The expert in the experience 
of Brahman stay in, and those on the path try to reach, 
with the help of the lore, the conviction that the knower 
and the objects of knowledge are absolutely naught. 
(III. 22. 27). The mind becomes calm and attains Peace by 
meditating on the Unity of the Ultimate Reality. (Via. 
69.. 48). The Mind becomes quiet and is dissolved by 
thinking on the Infinite Self and becoming one with It. 
(Via. 69. 49). I am Brahman, thou art Brahman, the three 
worlds are Brahman, all that is perceived is Brahman. 
There is no second reality. Do as you please. (VIb. 49. 23). 
As a gold bangle cannot possibly exist as separate from 
gold, as a wave cannot possibly exist as separate from 
water, so the world cannot exist as separate from God. 
(III. 61. 4). The triumphant state of Liberation does not 
arise until distaste for the enjoyments of the world, 
through which worldly existence comes to an end, fs 
acquired. (V. 24. 37-38). The sun of Self-realisation 
shines bright in the pure infinite sky of the Oonsciosness 
only when the cloud of the ego is dispersed. (V. 13. 17). 
The lily of Truth does not bloom as long as the moonlight 
of Consciousness is obstructed by the cloud of the ego. 
(IV. 33. 28). The existence of the world is correlative to 
the existence of the mind. Both come to an end when one 
of them comes to an end. This is possible through 
meditation on the Reality. (IV. 17. 19). When the mind 
is dissolved all the ideas of unity and duality totally vanish. 
What remains is pure, decayless. One, Peaceful Absolute. 
(Via. 93. 44). When the mind is dissolved by the constant 
affirmation of the universal Consciousness, the universal 
state of being is realised. (V. 55. 2). The mind is dissolved 
by thinking on its real nature. (III. 97. 10). The Self is 
not realised until everything is not given up. (V. 58. 44). 
He who does not acquire any thing acquires completely 
the Complete Whole, which is Absolute and ImmortaL 
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(V. 34. 76). All is offered to him who does not accept any 
idling particular. (Via. 93. 62). Everything attends upon . 
idm who gives up everything. (Via. 93. 59).'“’ 

Modern Thought : — 

“Though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel 
of nourishing corn can come to him but through his toil 
bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to 
till....Trust thyself. ...Welcome evermore to gods and men 
is the self-helping man. For him all doors are flung 
wide.... As a man’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are 
their creeds a disease of the intellect....It is only when a 
man puts off all foreign support, and stands alone, that 
I see him to be strong and to prevail....Nothing can 
bring you peace but your own self.” (Emerson : Essay 
on Self-reliance). 
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individual has to blaze out his own trail into 
the unknown. Each roust tread the weary path up the 
steep mountain from the top of which alone vision <»(itfae 
seen in all splendour. The teacher may put us on tbe 
way, speak to us of the hazards and hardships, but 
grasping of the final mystery is the individual achiever 
ment.** (Radhakrishnan : An Idealist View of Life^ p^ 121).; 

• “In vain does he make to himself gods, in order to 
get from them by prayers and flattery what can be 
accomplished only by his own will-power.” (Beer : 
l8chopenhav£r, p. 44). 

“We cannot get the intuition of God unless we strive 
for it with our whole being. The experience has to be 
earned with costing effort, passion and suffering, faith 
and struggle.” (Radhakrishnan : An Idealist View of Life, 
p. 203). 

“Denial is the creative force of the mind used as ^ 
dissolving or disintegrating power.” ( Wase : Inner Teach- 
ings and Yoga, p. 37). 
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“The first great stage or degree is where you realise 
the unreality of all things which you have hitherto 
considered as real. It is the great denial of the reality 
of the external things, in the light of the all-ness of Gtod, 
the Changeless One. The reality of the changing, 
temporal universe has to be denied, and the denial must 
be followed by a mental affirmation of the perfection of 
the One Reality, (p. 30)....The second stage or degree is 
where having dissolved the gross and imperfect in the 
refined and perfect, the Light of the Logos appears. The 

one reality is seen The third initiation is the Synthesis. 

It is a point where you come back to the things of the* 
external world, and see that, informing them, in every 
atom, in every part, and in every speck of space is the living, 
breathing presence of God.” (Wase : The Inner Teachings 
and Yoga, p. 33). 

“The higher powers of the soul rise in proportion 
as the life of the sense is depressed”. (Prel : Philosophy 
of Mysticism, Vol. II, p. 171). 

“The individual self must be lost before the Self 
can be found, not lost qua individual, but lost as being 
nothing hut individual.” (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, 
p. 422). “All mystical teachers have taught that it is only 
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in proportion as the self — the lower, personal self — is 
lost, that the real Self can be found.” {Ibidy p. 241). 

“It is not difficult in the light of the present day 
beliefs, to pass in thought from the visible universe to the 
indwelling material Substance-principle; and to do this 
helps us to pass in turn from that garment of the Spirit 
of God to that which it clothes and expresses, namely. 
Infinite Life and Intelligence itself”. (Charles Wase : 
The Inner Teachings and Yoga, p. 25). “In thought, the 
material universe must be resolved into the other, and 
the other resolved into the Spirit-life, will, mind — into 
God — ^before man realises his own birth-right, and his 
powers in unity with that living power, from which, and 

in which, he really derives his being.” {Ibid, p. 21) “This 

is the process of involution, and this path consciously 
taken, brings you the Divine powers of new and regenerated 
Consciousness.” {Ibid., p. 26). 

“Whoever sets his power free has freed himseff. 
This is the true absolution ; this alone is being absolved. 
None but the ungrudging servant holds the key to the 
Perfect Mastery. Once he craves no other wages, God’s 
own SELF is his. He need not even ask for it. Truly 
is the labourer worthy of his own hire. Whatever we may 
claim the master gives us; but once we cease, to claim. 

He gives Himself, when shall our clamour cease ?” 

(F. T. Brooks : The Gospel of Life, Vol. I, p. 141-142 of ). 
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41. THE MYSTIC Experience. 

Yogavadsstha : — 

The experience of Fullness is called Samadhi. (V. 
62. 11). It transcends duality of all kinds and is un- 
disturbed by the ego. (V. 62. 10). It is free from worry ; 
it is characterised by the feeling of having attained all 
that was to be attained — complete satisfaction — , free 
from the thoughts of something to be achieved or given 
up. (V. 62. 11). It is an experience of rest, eternal 
satisfaction, vision of things as they really are. (V. 62. 9). 
This experience is acquired when the ego has beenf 
dissolved and diiference has been negated. (III. 117. 10). 
That experience is the Self-experience in which all 
thoughts have subsided and the individual remains as 
motionless as the inside of a stone, in spite of there being 
neither sleep nor unconsciousness. (III. 117. 9). It is like 
the full ocean, but cannot be described by us. (V. 64. 48). 
This blissful Divine Experience which is immanent 
arises when the ego and the mind are dissolved. (V, 
64. 51). . It is attained by one’s own effort, it is much 
different from sleep, it cannot be described in words, but 
can be experienced within. (V. 64. 52). It is limitless, 
divisionless, whole and infinite experience of Being and 
pure Coftsciousness in which individuality is not at all 
experienced. (VIb. 46. 4). In that experience. Conscious- 
ness alone, free from all desires and fatigue, remains 
as beginntngless and endless. (VIb. 46. 6). Having 
attained oneness with the Reality, the mind, the desires, 
the actions, and the feelings of joy and sorrow vanish into 
nothing. (VIb. 46. 8). That is the goal, that is the final 
state of Peace, that is the summum bonum^ that is the 
Eternal Good. Having once attained Peace in that state, 
one is no longer deluded. (V. 54. 70). Having experienced 
that state of the Greatest Happiness in himself, the 
embodied being never attaches any value to the objective 
world, ^as a king never regards poverty as of any valuot 
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(V. 54. 72). Having once been in that state for a moment 
or for years, one does not find any pleasure in the objects 
of enjoyment, as one who has been to heaven looks down 
upon the pleasures of the earth. (V. 54. 69).*' 

Modern Thought : — 

“It is a type of experience which is not clearly 
differentiated into a subject-object state an integral 
undivided consciousness in which not merely this or that 
side of man’s nature but his whole being seems to find 
itself. It is a condition of consciousness in which feelings 
. are fused, ideas melt into one another, boundaries broken 
’ and ordinary distinctions transcended. Past and present 
fade away into a sense of timeless being, consciousness 
and being are not there different from each other. All 
being is consciousness and all consciousness is being. 
Thought and reality coalesce and a creative merging of 
subject and object results. Life grows conscious of its 
incredible depths. In this fulness of felt life and freedom 
{ananda), the distinction of the knower and the known 
disappear. The privacy of the individual self is broken and 
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invaded by a universal self which the individual feels as 
his own.” (Badhakrishnan : An Idealist View of Life 

p. 91, 92) “The experience is itself felt to be sufficient 

and complete. It is sovereign in its own right and 
carries its own credentials. It is self -established (swatah- 
siddhaj. self-evident (swasamvedya), and self-luminous 
(swayamprakasha). It does not argue or explain, but it 

knows and is.** (Ibid, 92) “The tension of the noripal 

life disappears, giving rise to inward peace, power and joy.** 

(Ibid, p. 93) “It transcends expression while it provokes 

it. It is just what it is, and not like anything else. There, 
is no experience by which we can limit it, no conception by ' 
which we can define it.** (Ibid, p. 96) 

“All sorrows finished — ^the deep deep ocean 
Of joy opening within — ^the surface sparkling.*’ 
(Edward Carpenter : Towards Democracy). 

, “The mystice experience, so for as it is noetic at 
all, is characterised by the immediate kind of knowledge.... 
Only in an immediate experience which stands for itself 
alone, can one find true reality ; and most certainly of all, 
there alone can one find the ultimate Reality which is 
(Jod.** (Pratt: The Religious Consciousness, p. 400-401). 

“The mystice ecstasy is cognitive inform ; it seems 

to revedl reality to the mystic quite as much as does 
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his sight or hearing. His experience does not consist of 
mere feeling, but is largely also one of intuition. It is the 
sense of being face-to-face with reality.” {Ibid, p. 405). 

42. The Liberated Life. 

Yogavadstha : — 

The liberated living man is free from attachment 
and lives like an emperor. (V. 93. 24). They have 
equanimity of mind and do not undergo changes of moods 
in serious, continuous and terrible experiences of joy and 
suffering. (VIb. 198. 27). He neither feels attracted 
towards anything nor repulsed from anything. He does 
not move among objects as one needy of them, or as having 
a liking for them. He is above all attachment. (VIb. 102. 
13). They are not disgusted with the people of the world, 
nor the latter disgusted with them (VIb. 98. 2). They 
understand others’ mind, behave gently, speak sweetly and 
softly. (VIb. 98. 3.). They discriminate between acts 
and come to decisions quickly. (VIb. 98. 4). Their conduct 
does not harm anybody; they behave like friendly 
citizens. Externally they perform all sorts of actions, 
but internally they have no desire for any object. (VIb. 
98. 5). He does not disregard what he has got, nor desires 
what he has not got. He is noble at heart and peaceful in 
all activities. (VIb. 45. 10). As a lion comes out from the 
C£^e, he gets free from the shackles of the caste, religion, 
stage of life, traditional morality and the Scripture, and 
goes out of the net of the world. (Via. 122. 2). He engages 
himself in action that has fallen to his lot without any 
desire or expectation. (VIb. 22. 5). He does not aim at reward 
for his actions. He is always satisfied and does not depend 
upon anything. (Via. 122. 5). His face is never without 
the lustre of cheerfulness. (Via. 116. 3). He is neither 
disturbed nor is overjoyed in terrible calamities and joyful 
festivities. (V. 93. 52. 53). He performs all kinds of 
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actions without the delusion of agency. {V. 77. 11)* He 
is a youth among the young, aged among the aged, 
brave among the brave, a child among children and sympa- 
thetically miserable among the miserable. (V. 77. 14). 
He is loving and tactful in the midst of enemies. (V. 18. 6). 
He engages himself in all his duties without any personal 
desire with a feeling that the Cosmic Will is being done 
through him. (V. 6. 1). He, while engaged in an actipn, 
is not affected by fructification or frustration of its aim 
and so, neither rejoices nor worries. (V. 6, 10). From his 
heart the feelings of “I” and “mine” and the ideas of, 
“something to be attained” and “something to be avoided’” 
have totally dropped. (V. 16. 20). His face does not 
become unusually bright in prosperity nor does it become 
dull in misery. He stays equally in all states. (III. 9. 6). 
He is a great man of action, as he acts without any 
agitation, without egoistic feeling, without any impurity 
and pride. (Via. 115. 13). The home of such householders 
whose minds are well-balanced and who have cast away 
the evils of egotism, are as good as solitary abodes in 
forests. (V. 56. 22). The wise man enjoys all pleasures 
that he happens to have without any effort, without any 
attachment to them and in a playful spirit, as the eye 
enjoys sight. (V. 74. 63). He is a master-enjoyer because 
he enjojrs all pleasures that are natural, while he neither 
hates any one of them nor craves for any. (Via. 115. 21). 
As in the spring season the beauty and grandeur of trees 
increase, se the power, intellect, and lustre of one who 
has realised the truth increase evermore. (V. 76. 20). 
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Modern Thought : — 

“The mystic does not recognise any difference 
between the secular and the sacred. Nothing is to be 

rejected; everything is to be raised Feeling the unity 

of himself and the universe, the man who lives in spirit 
is no more a separate self, centred individual, but a vehicle 
of universal spirit....He is able to face crisis in life with a 
mind full of serenity and joy....They walk on thorns with 
a tread as light as air and stillness of mind sure of itself.” 
(p. 115.-116). “These rare and precious souls, filled with 
j’ the spirit of the whole, may be said to be world-conscious. 
They have the vision of the self in all existence and of all 
existences in the self....Those who develop this large 
impersonality of the outlook, delight in furthering the plan 
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of the cosmos, in doing the will of the Father. They are 
filled with love and friendliness to all humanity. We are 
called upon to love our enemies as ourselves, a rule more 
honoured with our lips than observed in our lives. To 
those dwelling in the spirit of God, it is the natural law of 
their being. They have an abiding realisation of the 
secret oneness which is the basis of universal love... It 
(love) lasts even when the night is dark and the stars are 
hidden and men seem forsaken of all. It is the love that 
does not expect any reward, return or recompense....They 
are sovereigns over themselves. Theirs is a spontaneous ■ 
growth and not a routine confirmity....They are not 
worried about the standardised conceptions of conduct... 
Naturally, the seers are free from dogmatism and breathe 
the spirit of large tolerance... He continues to act 
without the sense of the ego.” (p. 124). “Spiritual life 
is not intertia or indifference, but is light and freedom, 
peace and power ; spiritual realisation is not a hysterical 
trance or drug-intoxication, for the life of the seer takes 
on a new depth, a marked increase in coherence and 
character. There is a general enrichment of personality. 
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It is more life and not less.” (Radhakrishnan : An 
Idealist View of Life, p. 315.) 

“The Children of Light, who abide in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, see the universe, and all that it contains, as 

the manifestation of one Law — ^the Law of Love 

Knowing this they order their whole life in accordance 
with Love, not regarding their own personality.” (James 
Adlen ; The Heavenly Life, p, 53). “Perfect Love is perfect 
Peace. He who dwells with it has completed his 
pilgrimage in the underworld of sorrow. With mind calm 
and heart at rest, he has banished the shadows of grief, 
and knows the deathless Life.” {Ibid, p. 59). “There is 
no bondage in the Heavenly Life. There is Perfect 
Freedom.” {Ibid, p. 60). “By self -enlightenment is Perfect 
Freedom found.” {Ibid, p. 61). “Heavenly Freedom is freedom 
from passion, from opinions, from the tyranny of the 
flesh, and the tyranny of the intellect — ^this first, and then 

all outward freedom, as effect to cause Glad-heartdd, 

calm, and ready for all tasks is he who is freed from 
self. Irksomeness and weariness cannot enter his heart, 
and his divine strength lightens every burden so that its 
weight is not felt. He does not run away from Duty with 
his chains about him, but breaks them and stands free.” 
{Ibid, p. 63). “Greatness is never obtrusive. Reworks in 
silence, seeking no recognition.” {Ibid, 65). “The toil of life 
ceases when the heart is pure. When the mind is harmo- 
nised with the Divine Law, the wheel of drudgery ceases 
to turn, and all work is transmuted into joyful activity.” 
{Ibid, 74). “The Heavenly-hearted are without sorrow, 
because they are without sin.” {Ibid, 77). “Sorrow cannot 
overtake the righteous ; suffering cannot reach him who 
does not waste in self-seeking his spiritual substance ; and 
he cannot be afflicted by weariness and unrest whose heart 
is at peace with all.” {Ibid, p. 52). “He gives, yet never 
tbinka of receiving ; he works without regretting the past or 
anticipating the future, and never looks for reward.” 

14 
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(From Poverty to Power, p. 175). “He who has realised 
the Truth goes forth as a sower of the seeds of goodness, 
purity, love and peace, without expectancy, and never 
looking for results.” {Ibid, p. 175). “The holy man is 
divinely wise ; he alone knows truth in its fulness, and 
has entered into abiding rest and peace. For him evil has 
ceased ; it has disappeared in the universal light of All- 
Good.” {Ibid p. 179). “For such a one there is no mor^ 
regret, no remorse....He is no longer affected by the changes 

of earth Sublimely patient ; infinitely compassionate ; 

deep, silent, and pure, his very presence is a benediction 
........Such is he who has entered into the Infinite, who by 

the power of utmost sacrifice has solved the sacred mystery 
of life”. {Ibid, p. 167-168). “The fret and fever of life 
have ceased, doubt and fever are cast out, and death is not 
for him who has realised the fadeless splendour of that 
life of truth by adjusting heart and mind to the eternal and 
unchangeable verities.” (James Allen : Above Life's 
Turmoil, p. 13). 

43. Universal Brotherhood. 
Yogavasistha : — 

Why should the thought that this is my brother 
and that, is not should arise when the One Self is present 
in all beings ? (V. 20. 4). It is only narrow-minded 

people who consider some people as their brethren and 
others as not. The mind of men of noble conduct 
knows no limitations. (V. 18. 61). O Ram, all classes 
of beings are your brethren. There is no class which 
is absolutely unrelated to you. (V. 18. 64). Arriving 
at the conviction that “there is no place where I am not, 
there is nothing which is not mine”, the brave get their 
minds liberated. (V. 18. 62.)** 
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Modern Thoiight : — 

“If there be one Life, one Consciousness in all forms 
with God immanent in all, then as an inevitable corollary 
to this supreme truth comes the fact of the solidarity of 
all that lives, of all that is — a, universal Brotherhood.” 
(P. Pavari : Theosophy Explained, p. 4). 

“The consciousness of this inner unity, the recogni- 
tibn of the One Self dwelling equally in all, is the one sure 
foundation of Brotherhood.” (Annie Besant : The Ancient 

Wisdom, p. 225) We are one in our origin, one in 

I the method of our evolution, one in our goal, and the 
differences of our age and stature but give opportimity 
for the growth of the tenderest and closest ties. All 
that a man would do for his brother of the flesh, dearer to 
him than himself, is the measure of what he owes to each 
who shares with him the one Life. Men are shut out from 
their brothers’ hearts by differences of race, of class, 
of country ; the man who is wise by loye rises above all 
these petty differences, and sees all drawing their life from 
the one source, all as a part of his family.” {Ibid, p. 226). 

“Universal Brotherhood is the Supreme Ideal ®f 
Humanity, and towards that Ideal the world is slowly 
but surely moving.” (James Allen : Book of Meditations 
p. 338). “ifootherhood is at first spiritual, and its outer 
manifestation in the world must follow as a natural 
result.” {Ibid, p. 339). 

“The continual emphasis upon the “my” and mine” 

is constantly introducing into human relationships the 

disruptive principle of disunity True unity will come to 
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have its place in society when all.... have learnt to substitute 
the word “our” for those divisive words, “my” and “mine”. 
This time will come when men shall have entered into the 
spiritual consciousness that the Self in all individuals is 
actually One Self, so that what I do for my true Self I am 
doing for all other Selves, and what I do for others I am 
doing for my Self. Real brotherhood, when it comes, 
will be based on this deep consciousness.” (J. H. Randall : 
The Spirit of the New Philosophy, p. 307). 

“The world needs nothing else so much as it needs 
brotherhood, not of one kind only, but of all kinds, racial 
brotherhood, national brotherhood, social brotherhood, 
industrial brotherhood, religious brotherhood, brotherhood 
between all classes and people — ^the spirit of brotherhood 
to pervade all human life. The finest dream that ever 
rose on the prophetic vision of humanity is the dream of 
human brotherhood. Human brotherhood means the 
“Commonwealth of Man.” Human brotherhood means the 
“Kingdom of Heaven” coming to practical realisation on 
the earth. I have asked : Is world-wide human brother- 
hood only a dream ? I reply again : It is more than a 
:iiif0am, it is a vision from God, showing to men what 
OQS^ht to be realised, what will be realised, because the 
4ioal8 of ^len are the promises of God. As surely then, 
as that God is God — ^in other words, as surely as that truth 
• is stronger than error ; as surely as that right is stronger 
than wrong ; as surely as that love is stronger than hate ; 
as smrely as fhat good is stronger than evil ; — ^so surely 
must brotherhood, wide as humanity, come. To doubt 
this is both cowardice and atheism. But because God 
works through human agencies, therefore it is also both 
cowardice and atheism if any of us to whom the divine 
vision has been revealed, fails to do his part, fails to join 
hands with God and his f ellowmen to help to make the dream 
of Human Brotherhood come true.” ( J. T. Sunderland : 
India, America and World Brotherhood, p. 393-294). 
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